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MY FRIEND JIM. 


CHAPTER X. 


OR some little time after 
y| the evening of the tableaux 
I did not happen to meet 
the Bracknells, so that I 
could not judge from per- 
sonal observation how far 
Hilda had obeyed her 
husband’s commands and 
dropped Beauchamp, but divers rumours which 
reached me pointed to the conclusion that she 
had not dropped that foolish youth at all ; nor 
indeed had I supposed for one moment that 
she intended doing so. It seemed probable 
enough that she had been able to convince 
Bracknell of the wisdom of a policy which 
she had not cared to expound in my presence, 
and if he had been brought to see that his 
sister’s interests and his own were antagon- 
istic, there could be very little doubt but 
that he would acquiesce in the sacrifice of his 
sister's interests with complete philosophy. 
Jim, who had returned to London, after a 
flying visit to Elmhurst, amused me by an 
account of a remonstrance which he had felt 
it his duty to address to Lady Bracknell and 
of the manner in which his intervention had 
been received. 

“Lord Staines doesn’t see it,” he said 
confidentially, “‘ but between ourselves, it’s as 
certain as anything can be that she is doing 
her best to prevent Beauchamp from pro- 
posing to Lady Mildred.” 

I expressed much surprise, and congratu- 
lated Jim upon his insight into the crafty 
ways of feminine diplomacy; to which he 
replied modestly that he believed he was 
about as wide awake as most men nowadays. 
“One can’t mix long in London society 
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without having one’s eyes opened,” he ex- 
plained ; “and, as you know, I have good 
cause to distrust Hilda.” 

He paused, sighed, and then resumed ; “I 
don’t want other people to suffer through 
her as I have suffered. I thought she might 
perhaps be disposed to admit that she owed 
me some trifling favour, by way of repara- 
tion for the past ; so I called upon her the 
other day and appealed to her to leave 
Beauchamp alone. It seemed to me that one 
admirer more or less could make very little 
difference to her, and I couldn’t suppose that 
she had any deliberate intention of making 
Lady Mildred unhappy. At least, that’s what 
I said to her.” 

“Are you so sure,” I inquired, “ that the 
loss of Beauchamp will make Lady Mildred 
unhappy ?” 

“ Oh, yes, I’m afraid so—that is, I believe 
so,” he answered. ‘From different things 
that she has said to me, I feel pretty sure 
that she would accept him if he proposed to 
her ; and after all, why shouldn’t she? I 
don’t myself think him particularly attrac- 
tive, but he is a good-natured fellow and he 
isn’t bad-looking, and—well, I suppose there 
would be nothing very extraordinary in any 
girl’s falling in love with him. So, as I tell 
you, I made my appeal to Hilda ; and I wish 
I hadn't, for it didn’t succeed. She began 
by denying that she had led Beauchamp on, 
giving me to understand that he was infatu- 
ated about her and that she really couldn’t 
help it. Then, when I persisted that she 
could put a stop to his infatuation very 
easily if she chose, she got angry and said 
that I, at any rate, ought not to object if 
Beauchamp proved faithless. I asked her 
what she meant—because really I didn’t 
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know —whereupon she calmly accused me in 
so many words of being in love with Lady 
Mildred myself!” 

“How insolent!” I exclaimed. 
how palpably untrue and absurd !” 

“ Well, yes,” Jim agreed, “I think it was 
rather insolent, and of course it was untrue. 
I don’t know about the absurdity of it ; but 
what does seem to me absurd is that friend- 
ship between a man and a woman should be 
considered impossible. Like a fool as I am, 
I said so to Lady Bracknell ; and she imme- 
diately turned round upon me and asked 
why she wasn’t to be allowed to make a 
friend of Beauchamp. That rather shut me 
up. All I could say was that I didn’t be- 
lieve she cared two straws about Beauchamp’s 
friendship ; whereupon she retorted that she 
didn’t believe in my disinterested friendship 
for Lady Mildred. So the dispute ended in 
a draw.” 

Lookers-on see most of the game, and 
when one is condemned to be a looker-on 
one must endeavour to be satisfied with that 
somewhat questionable advantage. There is, 
no doubt, a certain satisfaction and amuse- 
ment to be derived from understanding your 
neighbour’s state of mind better than he 
himself understands it, but this is apt to be 
neutralised by the consciousness of impotence 
with which lookers-on are commonly afflicted. 
If I had been a magician, I should have 
made everybody happy by transferring the 
bulk of Beauchamp’s property to Bracknell 
for life, with remainder to his son. Being 
only a poor literary man of prudent instincts, 
I could do no more than strongly advise Jim 
to leave London and turn his attention to 
the management of his home farm. And 
perhaps it is hardly necessary to add that he 
neither took my advice nor thanked me 
for it. 

It was about this time that I received a 
letter from home, informing me that “ good 
Mr. Turner” was about to pay a visit to the 
metropolis ; and closely following upon the 
heels of this announcement came good Mr. 
Turner himself to call upon me, it being very 
evident that he had been commissioned to 
inspect and report upon my humble abode 
by my mother, who has an ineradicable con- 
viction that, when absent from her, I never 
attempt to make myself comfortable. Mr. 
Turner, urbane and patronising as of old, 
dropped in whilst I was sitting over a late 
breakfast and was kind enough to join me 
in that repast. He remarked that they had 
given him nothing but eggs at his hotel, and 
eggs he was unable so much as to look at, 
owing to chronic derangement of the liver. 
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“T am staying at an hotel,” he went on 
to say. “Dear Hilda thought it best that I 
should not go to her. She has reasons, you 
understand—good and sufficient reasons.”’ 

I said I was quite sure of that; and in- 
deed the reasons in question did not strike 
me as being of a recondite character. 

But Mr. Turner thought it necessary to 
give his version of them. “ Bracknell,” he 
continued, “is, I am persuaded, both kind- 
hearted and well-meaning and would not 
hurt my feelings for the world; but his 
habitual companions are—well, not precisely 
congenial to me, and he has contracted, from 
associating with them, a tendency to use 
words and expressions which, though possibly 
uttered in what I may almost call an innocent 
spirit, are such as I might find it my duty 
as a clergyman to protest against. Dear 
Hilda thinks—and I quite agree with her— 
that all risk of unpleasantness should be 
avoided, and therefore she has kindly secured 
rooms for me in a very well-conducted hotel. 
I must remember, however, to tell them that 
eggs disagree with me.” 

Now I knew very well that Bracknell 
might use language fit to make a bargee’s 
hair stand on end before the Reverend 
Simeon would dare to uplift his voice in 
rebuke ; but I said, with strict adherence to 
truth, that I had no doubt he would tind 
himself more comfortable in his present 
quarters than in Wilton Place ; and he pre- 
sently remarked, sighing a little, that the 
only thing he regretted was being cut off 
from the society of his grandson. 

“Had I been under the same roof with 
Sunning,” he added, rather pathetically, “ we 
could have amused ourselves together with- 
out getting into anybody’s way ; but I dare 
say they will let him come and see me when 
it can be managed.” 

Poor old Turner’s adoration of his grand- 
son was quite upon a level with that of 
Lord Staines, and the little fellow was fond 
of him too, although their natures were so 
unlike. I don’t know why with advancing 
years we should become less tolerant of the 
infirmities of our elders, but I am afraid that 
with most of us it is so. Sunning was so 
sharp that he can hardly have failed to 
recognise an old donkey in his maternal 
grandpapa; but children — perhaps from 
having been such a short time in the world 
—love those who love them, and value 
kindness more than wisdom. 

After Mr. Turner had conferred a few 
words of patronising encouragement upon 
me (he had a great disdain, tempered by 
benevolence, for dwellers in Grub Street), 
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and after he had ambled away, with his 
umbrella under his arm, I began to feel very 
sorry for him in his loneliness, and it occurred 
to me that I should be doing an act of true 
Christian charity by giving him and the other 
grandfather a day’s outing with their common 
descendant. And, being in such an amiable 
mood, I thought I might combine this good 
deed with the bestowal of a certain amount 
of harmless pleasure upon two other persons, 
as well as a fairly-earned holiday upon myself. 
So, having concocted my scheme, I imparted 
it to Jim in the course of the day, and he 
jumped at it with enthusiasm. We had 
already agreed to revisit Eton together some 
time before the close of the season ; but to 
me belongs all the credit of the happy sug- 
gestion that Lord Staines, Lady Mildred, 
Sunning, and Mr. Turner should be added to 
our party. Jim represented that he was 
particularly anxious to carry out this plan 
because it would cheer up Lord Staines, who 
had been looking tired and worried of late ; 
and of course that may have been his motive. 
But he disagreed with me quite sharply when 
I said that it would be kind to take the old 
gentleman off Lady Mildred’s hands for a 
day and leave her to enjoy her liberty in 
London. 

“She wouldn’t enjoy it at all,” he declared ; 
“it would be about the last thing in the 
world that she would be likely to enjoy. 
Besides, I don’t believe old Staines would go 
without her. Now, I do hope you won’t put 
forward that idea, Harry ; because if you do, 
the whole thing is certain to fall through.” 

So I said that, in that case, I wouldn’t 
put it forward; and as both Lady Mildred 
and her father received our proposition 
favourably, it only remained for us to beg 
leave of absence for Sunning and let Mr. 
Turner know of the treat that was in store 
for him. The Bracknells we did not ask; 
because, for one thing, they would certainly 
have declined, and also (which was, perhaps, 
more to the purpose) because we didn’t want 
them. 

We all went down from Paddington to- 
gether in a saloon-carriage, Lord Staines as 
brisk as a bee, Mr. Turner benignly com- 
placent, Sunning dividing his attentions with 
strict impartiality between his two grand- 
fathers, so as to avoid making either of them 
jealous, and Lady Mildred and Jim convers- 
ing quietly in a corner. And if anybody 
thinks that it was a cruel sort of kindness 
to throw the last-mentioned couple together, 
I can only say that the mischief was already 
done, and that, in my humble opinion, when 
an opportunity of securing a few hours 
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happiness, without injury to others, presents 
itself, it ought to be unhesitatingly seized ; 
because such opportunities are rather the 
exception than the rule in life. 

We reached our destination pretty early 
in the afternoon; and since it was such 
beautiful, hot summer weather that no old 
gentleman could possibly be the worse for 
being taken out upon the river, we drove 
straight to the Brocas. There we hired a 
roomy craft, into which we packed our party. 
Lady Mildred undertook to steer; Lord 
Staines and Mr. Turner were made comfort- 
able with cushions on either side of her; 
Sunning, after binding himself by a solemn 
promise not to jump about, was permitted to 
crawl into the bows, where he lay flat upon 
his stomach, as good as gold, the whole time ; 
and Jim taking the stroke oar we pulled 
them all up to Surly. 

I don’t know what Jim may have thought 
about it ; but I confess that to me the distance 
appeared to have enormously increased since 
the days of my boyhood. However, we took 
a good long rest, which some of us—two of 
us, I believe—employed in strolling away 
across the grass, while the others sat still 
and enjoyed the peace and quietness of it all, 
after the turmoil of London; and then in 
the cool of the evening we dropped leisurely 
down stream towards Eton once more. Lord 
Staines, a little excited by the influence of 
those once familiar scenes, became talkative, 
and was almost like his old self again. I 
could hear him repeating the names of the 
various landmarks to Sunning, whom he had 
prevailed upon to sit beside him—names 
which already sounded a little strangely even 
to me, though my acquaintance with them 
was so much more recent than his. 

“ That’s Athens, where you'll bathe when 
you're a big boy; and Upper Hope—but 
they won’t let you go there till you’ve passed. 
The small boys are sent to Cuckoo Weir, 
where the water is apt to be muddy. Pea- 
soup, we used to call it. You must learn to 
take headers, my boy ; I used to be pretty 
good at it. The great thing is to have 
confidence, and - 

“Did you ever take a header off there, 
grandpapa’” interrupted the boy, pointing 
up to the railway bridge ahead of us. 

Lord Staines had to own that he had never 
accomplished quite so great a feat as that. 

“But father has,” Sunning said, in his 
eager, lisping voice, broken by little gasps. 
“ He took a header off a bwidge—he told me 
so—and I don’t know if it was that bwidge 
but it was as high as—as—oh, ever so high ! 
And he did it for a bet—and he said it 
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stung like fwn—and he wouldn’t do it again. 
But he won his bet.” 

“Did he?” said the old man, with a 
troubled look. “ Ah, I dare say, I dare say. 
Don’t you bet, my boy; it’s a poor game. 
All that,” he added, with a wave of his 
hand towards the Great Western viaduct, 
“is new. It has been put up lately—since 
I left.” 

I suppose he must have left somewhere 
about the year 1830. Very likely he had 
forgotten, until that casual mention of Brack- 
nell’s name occurred, that it was to his 
grandson, not to his son, that he was talking. 
After this, he was silent and abstracted for 
a time ; but cheered up again when we dined 
together at the old “ Christopher” and drank 
to the memory of former friends in the best 
champagne that that establishment could 
produce. Probably the memory of Lord 
Staines’s school friends was cherished only 
by a very small band of survivors; but the 
old man ran over their names and their ex- 
ploits, one by one, relating the merry life 
that he had led with them and the astounding 
breaches of discipline of which they had 
been guilty, until at length Mr. Turner, 
taking heart of grace, ventured to doubt 
whether the doings described would have 
been tolerated by any head-master worthy of 
his high and responsible post. 

“ My dear fellow,” said Lord Staines, with 
superb contempt, “ what do you know about 
it? Head-master indeed! But of course 
you don’t understand Eton traditions. You 
were educated at Harrow, or some such place, 
weren't you?” 

But Mr. Turner was flushed with wine, 
and did not choose to be sat upon. “ Harro- 
vians may be poor sort of creatures in your 
opinion, Lord Staines,” he returned ; “ but 
at any rate we can generally show an eleven 
good enough to beat yours at cricket.” 
Which was an extremely rude thing to say, 
besides being very false. 

I don’t know whether the harmony of the 
evening might not have been seriously inter- 
fered with by this unexpected onslaught of 
the lamb upon the lion, had not Jim jumped 
up, saying that if we were going to take a 
look round Eton, we really ought not to lose 
any more time. Obviously, a single vehicle 
could not contain us all; so Jim “and Lady 
Mildred walked on ahead, while the rest of 
us packed ourselves into a fly and were 
driven as far as the entrance of the school- 
yard. Here Lord Staines insisted upon get- 
ting out and managed, with the help of my 
arm and his stick, to hobble for some distance 
across the flag-stones which have been worn 
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smooth by the passing feet of so many 
generations. Mr. Turner and Sunning wan- 
dered away, it was getting late and close 
upon lock-up time, so that we had the place 
to ourselves. 

The old man, who was leaning upon my 
arm, paused and looked about him a little 
w istfully. I could guess from my own sen- 
sations what his were likely to be. Every- 
thing was so strangely unaltered! There 
was the old clock-tower, looming high and 
dark in the twilight ; there was the chapel, 
with the spaces between the buttresses, where 
the lower boys used to play fives sometimes, 
and where the head-master used to take up 
his position to call “absence ;” in the middle 
of the quadrangle, encircled by his iron 
railing, stood the Pious Founder, with sceptre 
in one hand and orb in the other, silent and 
indifferent as of yore; but I and my con- 
temporaries, who had once claimed a sort of 
property in all these things, had now neither 
part nor lot in them. We were clean swept 
away and forgotten, as in a very few years 
our successors would be also. One can’t, at 
such moments, help feeling a certain tightness 
about the region of the heart and a sense of 
personal insignificance which may be salutary, 
but which is rather painful. But when Lord 
Staines spoke, it seemed that his thoughts 
had not been occupied with reminiscences of 
his own schooldays. 

“T recollect,” he said, “ coming down here 
one Election Saturday. It was just before 
Bracknell left; and you and Leigh were 
leaving at the same time, you know. I 
walked back from Upper Club with Brack- 
nell, and I remember that we stopped and 
talked for a moment just about the very 
spot where we are standing now. He told 
me he had backed my horse, Jupiter Tonans, 
by Thunderer, for the Leger, and I warned 
him that he had better hedge, because, as I 
dare say you are aware, Thunderers never 
stay; and sure enough, Jupiter Tonans 
finished third. I thought at the time that 
he would have stood a little more preparation 
—but no matter. Well, you know, Maynard, 
I suspect that what applies to horses applies 
pretty much to ourselves. One hears a good 
deal about education and training, “and 
example, and this, that, and the other ; but 
when all’s said and done, it’s breeding that 
has the last word. Like father, like son. I 
have been reckless and extravagant all my 
life; he has followed in my footsteps ; and 
the ‘upshot of it is that we're both deuced 
nearly ruined now.’ 

I said I was very sorry to hear it. 

Lord Staines shook his head. “ Bracknell 
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ought to have married money. I always 
told him so. He chose to marry the parson’s 
daughter, and it caused a coolness between 
us, as you will remember. I could have 
overlooked his imprudence and disobedience ; 
but you see, I didn’t think he had behaved 
well in the matter—no; I didn’t think he 
had behaved well.” 

“Jt doesn’t much signify now,” 
marked. 

“Not much now, perhaps; but it was 
hard upon poor Leigh at the time, and he 
felt it more than I should have expected. 
He was speaking to me about it not long 
since. He is a good fellow, that ; I wish he 
had a little more money. I looked at him 
and Mildred this afternoon, and I thought 
to myself, ‘I wish he had a little more 
money!’ Only a fancy, you know.” 

“T suppose he hasn’t nearly enough 
money?” I hazarded. 

“Oh, Lord bless your soul, no!” answered 
Lord Staines. ‘“ Nothing like it !—nothing 
like it! No—she will have to marry Beau- 
champ; and, indeed, she might do worse. 
Come, Maynard, we'll go on and get into the 
carriage again ; we haven’t much more than 
time to catch the train.” 

So we moved slowly away to Weston’s 
Yard, where the fly was waiting for us, and 
where the other members of our small party 
were already assembled. Jim climbed up on 
to the box, and we were driven away to the 
station, Sunning falling asleep before half 
the distance had been accomplished, and 
none of us talking much. It was natural 
that we should be a little tired and disin- 
clined for conversation on the return journey. 
I myself, I believe, had a nap in the corner of 
the saloon-carriage ; and even if I had been 
awake, I could not have scrutinised the 
countenances of my fellow-travellers in that 
dim light ; but when we alighted in the full 
glare of Paddington Station, I could not 
help noticing how pale Jim was, and that 
Lady Mildred’s eyes were suspiciously red. 

Lord Staines shook hands with me on the 
platform. ‘“Good-night, Maynard,” he said, 
“ good-night, and thank you for giving us all 
a very happy day.” 

Poor old fellow! I think it was the last 
happy day of his life. His life is over now, 
and I suppose one cannot say that it was a 
well-spent one; yet who knows the truth 
about any man’s life? Perhaps, when all 
secrets are revealed, it may be found that 
some of those whose statues look down upon 
us in public places, and whose names are 
recorded in history, have a less favourable 
account to show than this old nobleman, who 
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was worldly, and a spendthrift, who was of 
little use to the community at large, who 
took no active part in politics, who excelled 
in nothing, except, to a limited extent, in the 
breeding of race-horses; but who never, to 
my knowledge, was guilty of an ungenerous 
or dishonourable action, and who, as it seemed 
to me, gave away more than he received 
both in the way of money and affection. 
He was by no means a show specimen of the 
order to which he belonged, but he possessed 
some of its good qualities. The coming 
democracy will doubtless be able to exhibit 
all these to the world, combined with others 
into the bargain; and in the meantime, I 
regret to say that I have more than once 
heard Lord Staines spoken of as a standing 
argument for the abolition of hereditary 
legislators. 


CHAPTER XI. 


I FELT tolerably sure that I should not 
have to wait long before receiving a visit and 
a full confession from Jim. Iam accustomed 
to being utilised (if I may so express myself) 
as a sort of waste-paper basket or dustbin, 
into which my friends shoot the cares, 
anxieties, loves, fears and the like which they 
cannot keep to themselves, but which they 
often hesitate to confide to those nearer and 
dearer to them. One is glad to be useful in 
any capacity, however humble, and I cannot 
disguise from myself that my great value 
lies in the patience and attention with which 
I listen to what is told to me. It is true 
that I am frequently asked for advice, and 
sometimes give it; but I cannot at this 
moment recall a single instance in which it 
has been acted upon ; except, indeed, when 
it has chanced to coincide with the views of 
my confidant. The only advice that I could 
possibly offer to Jim must of necessity be so 
unpalatable that I determined not to bother 
him with it. If—as seemed almost certain 
—Lady Mildred and he had avowed their 
mutual love down at Eton, the hopelessness 
of that love must be sufficiently obvious to 
both of them to stand in need of no emphasis- 
ing from me; and I thought I might safely 
confine myself to expressions of sincere 
regret. When, however, Jim duly presented 
himself at my chambers, his avowal did not 
prove to be in all respects what I had 
anticipated. 

“ Harry, old fellow,” he began, after he 
had cast himself down upon my sofa and had 











assumed a most woebegone air, “I’ve lost 
my self-respect.” 

* T shall be very pleased to assist you in 
looking about for it,” I replied cheerfully, 
“and I dare say, between us, we shall manage 
to discover it again. It was mislaid, I pre- 
sume, somewhere in Windsor or Eton on the 
afternoon or evening of the 20th instant ?”’ 

He nodded. ‘Well, yes; I suppose so. 
At any rate, I wasn’t quite certain of the 
loss until then. Of course, with your sharp 
eyes, you saw long ago how matters were 
going with me; but I give you my honour 
that I didn’t. Not that it would have made 
any difference if I had; for one can’t help 
these things. If you had asked me, any 
time during the last six years, whether I 
could ever love another woman as I loved the 
one whom I was once so nearly marrying, I 
should have laughed at you. Yet that is 
what has happened to me; and I confess 
that it makes me feel a little uneasy and 
ashamed.” 

I could not see why a man who has 
remained faithful all his life to a woman who 
has deceived him and thrown him over should 
have any particular right to respect himself 
for being such a dolt, and I said so ; but Jim 
observed that I didn’t seem quite to catch 
his meaning. 

“T owe nothing to Hilda,” he said, “and 
it stands to reason that if one has been jilted, 
one is free. It isn’t to her that I have been 
untrue ; it’s to myself. I’m too stupid to 
explain myself; but six years is a longish 
time, you know, and to find myself madly in 
love again, after having been quite positive 
for six years that that was the one sensation 
which I never could possibly experience a 
second time, is a little upsetting. It makes 
me feel that I am not the man I took myself 
for, and also that I have been a most 
stupendous fool.” 

“You have indeed, my dear fellow,” I 
agreed, with ready sympathy. 

“Yes, because, now that I look back upon 
it all, 1 am convinced that I never was really 
in love with Hilda. I thought I was, but it 
seems to have been a gigantic mistake from 
first to last ; and what sort of opinion can 
one have of anybody who can make such 
mistakes as that?” 

“ Be comforted,” I replied, “ your case is 
not without numerous precedents, and so far 
as you have stated it, it seems to me to be 
one for plenary absolution. At the same 
time, if you are so very anxious to frame an 
indictment against yourself, I think that 
might be managed without going so far 
afield. I don’t blame you for falling in love 
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with Lady Mildred, for that you couldn’t 
help ; but, since you must know as well as I 
do that you can’t marry her, it might per- 
haps have been a little more considerate not 
to tell her that vou loved her.” 

“ Good Lord !” ejaculated Jim ; “ you don’t 
suppose I have told her, do you ? Why, I never 
knew it myself until the other day, down at 
Eton, when the truth flashed upon me all of 
a sudden. It may seem very ridiculous to 
you; but I assure you that up to that 
moment I had been under the impression 
that I only cared for her as a friend. And 
it is only as a friend that she thinks of me.” 

“ Really ?” said I, somewhat staggered by 
this announcement. ‘Then—excuse my 
curiosity ; but what made her eyes so red after 
you and she had been talking together ?” 

“« Her eyes were red because she had been 
crying,” answered Jim curtly. 

He looked so savage that I did not like 
to press him with further inquiries ; but he 
resumed by and by of his own accord: “She 
had been telling me about her family affairs, 
and a nice mess they seem to have got into! 
There is no inducing Lord Staines to econo- 
mise. He has left off racing ; but I believe 
that is the only expense that he has put 
down ; and of course he has to support the 
Bracknells. In point of fact, I didn’t come 
here to speak to you about myself and Lady 
Mildred, because that it is a perfectly hope- 
less business and neither you nor anybody 
else can help me; but I’m troubled in my 
mind about Bracknell. He has been very 
kind and pleasant to me since I have been 
back ; but I know he is in a sea of difficulties 
and” 

“T expected this,” I interrupted, in some 
vexation. “So much for his promise! Of 
course he has been borrowing money of you, 
and he is just about as likely to repay you as 
if he were a South American Republic. You 
may as well make up your mind that you 
will never see that money again.” 

“Do let a man finish his sentence,” 
remonstrated Jim. “In the first place, he 
hasn’t borrowed a shilling of me, and in the 
second, it wouldn’t distress me in the least 
if he had borrowed a thousand pounds. But 
do you know, Harry, sometimes I am half 
afraid that Bracknell is a scoundrel.” 

He said this so hesitatingly and with such 
a look of anxious deprecation on his honest 
face that I had not the heart to tell him how 
extremely probable it was that his appre- 
hensions were well-founded, although I could 
not go so far as to meet him with the contra- 
diction which he evidently hoped for. So I 
only begged him to be more explicit. 
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“T suppose you know,” he said, “ that 
3racknell has been several times upon the 
brink of a smash, and that his father has 
paid his debts over and over again. Lord 
Staines is the kind of man who would cheer- 
fully give away ninety-nine pounds if he had 
only a hundred left in the world, and he 
seems to have gone on meeting these periodi- 
cal demands without a murmur, until one 
fine day he discovered that he couldn’t raise 
another five-pound note by hook or by crook. 
Then he took to his bed and said he was 
going to die. Bracknell wanted a lot of 
money—how much it was Lady Mildred 
doesn’t know, but she thinks it was a very 
large sum—to save him from immediate 
bankruptcy ; and the poor old man was so 
cut up about it that he almost went off his 
head. He declared that he was the only 
person to blame; that he had squandered 
money which ought to have been saved for 
his son ; that he had brought Bracknell up 
to be extravagant and was bound to see him 
through, and so forth ; and when he was in 
the midst of his despair, as luck would 
have it, Alfred Beauchamp came in to see 
him. I suppose,” added Jim, with a touch 
of reluctance, “that Beauchamp must be 
a good fellow. Anyhow, he insisted upon 
lending his uncle the money ; and so” 

* And so Lord Staines rose from his bed 
and promptly forgot all about the matter,” 
I suggested, as Jim came to a halt. 

“No; not exactly that. He told Beau- 
champ frankly that he didn’t think there 
was much prospect of his ever being able to 
discharge his debt, but that—that, in short, 
he wouldn’t so much mind owing the money 
to his son-in-law as to his nephew. Do 
you see?” 

I could not help laughing at this amazing 
method of cancelling a liability, which as- 
suredly would never have entered into the 
head of any human being but Lord Staines. 
“T can’t say that I do see,’ I replied. 
“Fathers don’t, as a rule, expect to be 
handsomely paid for allowing their daughters 
to be taken off their hands ; on the contrary, 
it is they who are expected to make settle- 
ments upon their daughters.” 

“Yes, but the husband makes settlements 
too; and it appears that Beauchamp was to 
deduct this sum from the amount that he 
would otherwise have settled upon Lady 
Mildred. Most likely the fact of the matter 
was that he was overflowing with money, 
and that he was a good-natured sort of chap, 
and that he was glad to hold out a helping 
hand to his uncle. Whether he was really 
anxious to marry his cousin at that time or 
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not I can’t make out ; perhaps it was only to 
pacify the old man that he said he was. But 
he certainly wasn’t in any hurry to change 
his condition. He begged Lord Staines not 
to mention the subject for another year, 
because he had made arrangements to go off 
to Newfoundland and Canada for salmon- 
fishing and couldn't tell how long he might 
be away, so Lady Mildred never heard a 
word about it until a few weeks ago, although 
of course she suspected that it was Beauchamp 
who had got her father out of his difficulties, 
and she couldn’t help knowing that her 
people wanted her to marry the man. When 
she met him again in the beginning of the 
season he paid her a great deal of attention, 
and everything seemed to be going sinoothly 
until Lady Bracknell, for reasons best known 
to herself, took it into her head to put a stop 
to the affair. You must have seen how easy 
she has found it to do that. Everybody has 
seen it, except Lord Staines, who was fright- 
ened at first, but was quite reassured after 
Bracknell had promised to make his wife 
drop Beauchamp.” 

“Bracknell knows about this 
money transaction, then?” I asked. 

“He knows now. His father thought it 
best to tell him when Hilda’s game became 
evident ; and that is what makes me afraid 
that he isn’t as straight as he ought to be. 
Because Lady Bracknell hasn’t dropped the 
man ; and when you come to think of it, it 
is clearly to Bracknell’s interest that Beau- 
champ should remain single.” 

That was undeniable, but what interested 
me more than Bracknell’s probable bad faith 
was the singular attitude assumed by Jim, 
who seemed to be not only prepared but 
anxious to give up the girl of his heart to 
Beauchamp. I ventured to express a little 
of the surprise that I felt—which had the 
unexpected effect of making him very angry. 
What, he wanted to know, did I take him 
for? And as I made no reply, being unable 
to hit upon one which should be at the same 
time truthful and flattering, he went on to 
explain that true love (a sentiment of which 
I was evidently ignorant) is in its nature dis- 
interested ; that the true lover desires the 
happiness of the beloved object, not his own ; 
and further that, after what had passed 
between Lord Staines and Beauchamp, Lady 
Mildred’s marriage with the latter was the 
only conceivable means of averting disgrace 
from her family. 

“As to the nature of true love,” I an- 
swered, “ I will bow at once to your superior 
knowledge, although my own limited oppor- 
tunities of judging would have led me to 
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think otherwise. But with regard to these 
subtleties about the disgrace which threatens 
the house of Henley I confess that I can 
neither follow you nor agree with you. 
Beauchamp, it seems, has lent money to 
Lord Staines, and if you say that Lord 
Staines or his successor is bound in honour 
to refund the money eventually and to pay 
interest upon it in the meantime, I am quite 
with you. But when you assert that honour 
can only be satisfied by Lady Mildred’s 
marrying, against her will, a man who 
doesn’t want to marry her, you really do 
get a little beyond my depth.” 

“Who told you that it would be against 
her will?” asked Jim. 

“My dear Jim,’ I returned, with excus- 
able impatience, “am I an absolute idiot 1” 

He did not reply in the negative with 
that promptitude which I should have ex- 
pected. 

“N—no,” he said hesitatingly, after a 
pause, “but you may be mistaken. So, of 
course, may 1; only I don’t think I am. 
You see, I couldn’t ask her point-blank 
whether she loved the man, could I? All I 
know is that she had made up her mind to 
marry him if he asked her, that she thinks 
it her duty to marry him, and that she is 
awfully distressed about Bracknell’s be- 
haviour. I haven’t such a bad opinion of 
Bracknell as you have. My belief is that, 
if matters were put plainly before him, he 
would see what a dirty business this is and 
would refuse to have anything more to do 
with it. And I’ve a great mind to look him 
up and tell him what I think.” 

I endeavoured to dissuade my friend from 
taking this uncalled-for step; I represented 
to him, in the prettiest language at my 
command, that he would do far better to 
mind his own business, and that if he in- 
sisted upon meddling with what did not 
concern him, he would only get rapped over 
the knuckles for his pains; but, as I men- 
tioned at the beginning of this chapter, very 
few people are wise enough to act upon my 
advice. Jim assured me that he did not in 
the least mind being rapped over the knuckles, 
that he intended to do what he was pleased to 
call “the straight thing,’ without regard to 
personal consequences, and that, for the rest, 
he was far too unhappy already to be made 
either more or less so by Bracknell’s dis- 
pleasure. ° 

So I let him go, without attempting to 
comfort him about Lady Mildred, or telling 
him what was my own belief with regard to 
her affections. It would not, I imagine, 
have made him any happier to know that 


she was in all probability as unhappy as he, 
and the prospect of this love-affair reaching 
a successful issue was so very slight that it 
seemed best to let it die of inanition, as all 
love-affairs will, if only sufficient time be 
allowed them. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Nor long after Jim had left me, I walked 
down to the club to glance through the 
evening papers, sicut meus est mos, and find- 
ing my favourite arm-chair by the window 
vacant, I settled myself comfortably in it 
and took up the St. James's Gazette. The 
political article did not look very interesting; 
so I skipped it and went on to the next, 
which was printed in smaller type, and was 
headed “ Infants in the Saddle.” 

“A much-needed warning to parents,” it 
began, “ will, we may hope, be conveyed by the 
sad accident to Lord Bracknell’s child which 
we report elsewhere. The wonder is that 
such accidents are not of more frequent 
occurrence.” 

I read no farther, but hurriedly turned 
over the leaves of the paper until I came 
upon the following paragraph— 

“ ACCIDENT IN RottEN Row—Lord Sun- 
ning, the only child of Lord Bracknell, and 
grandson of the Earl of Staines, was riding 
in Rotten Row this morning, attended by a 
groom, when his pony suddenly became un- 
manageable and bolted. The animal galloped 
for a considerable distance, then swerved, 
and fell, throwing its rider with great violence 
against the iron railings. Lord Sunning, 
who was rendered insensible by the fall, was 
at once removed to his father’s residence in 
Wilton Place, where we regret to say that 
he lies in a precarious condition, having, it 
is feared, sustained incurable injuries.” 

I ordered a hansom and started at once 
for Wilton Place, hoping against hope that 
the newspaper report might turn out to be 
an exaggeration. There are calamities against 
which the reason seems to revolt. ‘Such a 
thing cannot be true,” one is often inclined 
to say to oneself ; “ what would be the good 
of it?” My dear mother maintains that 
these trials are sent to us to test our faith, 
and it is not for me to dispute the truth of 
her assertion ; yet I could not help feeling 
that if poor little Sunning was to be cut off 
in the bright morning of his life for such a 
purpose, the sacrifice would probably be 
made in vain. Of all those who loved him 
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there was not one who was likely to lay that 
lesson to heart, unless indeed it might be 
old Daddy Turner, who, I suppose, held 
religious convictions of a kind. Then I 
remembered what splendid constitutions all 
the Henleys had, and that Bracknell, as a 
boy, was for ever tumbling about and escap- 
ing scot-free from accidents which would 
have killed anybody else; so that by the 
time that I had reached my destination, I 
had almost persuaded myself that this would 
prove to be a case of concussion of the brain 
which would leave no permanent mischief 
behind it. 

But before the butler who opened the door 
for me had spoken a word, I knew that there 
was no hope. In a few moments I had 
heard all about it. The great doctors had 
been and had gone away again, saying that 
nothing could be done. Sentence of death 
had been pronounced, and the boy would 
hardly live until morning. He was conscious 
now, and had no pain, the butler said. 
“Perhaps his lordship would see you, sir,” 
he added, in a low voice; “he’s bearing up 
wonderful.” 

I entered the hall, where several servants 
were standing about, and one of them went 
to tell Bracknell that I was there. At the 
foot of the staircase sat a man in groom’s 
dress, bending forward, with his elbows on 
his knees, and a look of such blank despair 
upon his face that I could not refrain from 
making an effort to comfort him, “ It wasn’t 
your fault, you know, James,” I said— 
stupidly enough. 

The man lifted his heavy eyes for a 
moment. ‘ His lordship spoke terrible ’ard 
to me, sir,” he said. 

I could well believe it. Men like Brack- 
nell are apt to be cruel and unjust in their 
grief, and to attack the first person who 
chances to cross their path ; but to them, in 
their turn, it is an injustice to remember 
words spoken at such times. I was en- 
deavouring to say as much to the unfortunate 
James, who, however, did not appear to hear 
me, when Bracknell came down the stairs, 
with a slow, steady step. Except that his 
usually florid complexion had become perfectly 
colourless, he showed no traces of emotion. 
He waited until he was close beside me, and 
then said, quite quietly, “Sunning has 
broken his back, Maynard.” 

All of a sudden the groom burst out cry- 
ing. I don’t know anything more painful 
and pathetic to witness than the unrestrained 
weeping of those who belong to what we call 
the lower orders. It is all very well to say 
that they feel less deeply than we, who have 
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been schooled to control ourselves ; but some- 
times I doubt whether they really do feel 
less deeply, and whether, after all, we have 
much right to consider ourselves superior to 
them because, as we assume, our sorrow out- 
lasts theirs. For in truth all sorrow is 
short-lived enough. 

Bracknell glanced at the man, knitting his 
brows. “James,” he said, “I believe I 
blamed you just now. I was wrong; you 
were not to blame. I beg your pardon, 
James.” 

He spoke in a hard, level voice. He had 
made a mistake and apologised for it; but 
he was not, apparently, moved. Presently 
he turned away, taking me by the arm and 
saying, “Come up stairs and see the boy. 
There is no more suffering now ; but he is 
dying, all the same. Won't last through the 
night, they say.” 

I followed him up the stairs and across 
the landing, wondering a little at his calm- 
ness. But with his hand upon the lock of 
a door, from the other side of which came an 
audible murmur of voices, he faced about 
abruptly, his eyes blazing and his white face 
set. 

“Damn that woman he exclaimed. 
“She promised me that the boy should never 
ride alone again, and she has killed him 
rather than have one of her cursed flirtations 
interrupted.” 

I caught him by the arm to stop him, for 
his voice rang through the silent house ; but 
he guessed what I was afraid of, and broke 
into an odd, savage sort of a laugh. “Oh, 
don’t distress yourself,” he said ; “ it’s all one 
to her—she doesn’t care!” 

Then we went into Sunning’s room. 

The poor little man was lying flat on his 
back where they had laid him. His cheeks 
were as white as marble, and his features 
were pinched and sharp, but of all the crowd 
of faces which I saw confusedly as I entered, 
his was the most cheerful. Lady Bracknell 
was sitting by the window, pressing her 
handkerchief to her lips. She looked fright- 
ened, I thought. Beside her stood Jim, who, 
I suppose, had come to the house upon the 
errand that we know of, and had been 
admitted. Lady Mildred was there too, and 
Sunning’s old nurse, and Lord Staines, and 
Mr. Turner ; but none of them spoke to me, 
nor did I venture to do more than glance at 
them. 

Sunning had his dog, a little blue Skye, 
on the bed beside him. He held out his left 
hand to me, for his right arm was crushed 
and powerless, and smiled. We had been 
friends—more so than I have had any 
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occasion to mention in the course of this 
narrative—and I think he was glad to see 
me. He wished me to have the dog, he 
said ; and I was to take him away with me, 
please, because he wouldn't lie still much 
longer, “and he hasn’t had his walk to-day.” 
He had a few last words to say to me, but 
they were only a few; for his strength was 
evidently ebbing fast, and I could see that 
his childish brain was preoccupied. His 
eyes kept wandering from one member of 
the group to another, but always rested 
longest upon his father, whose broad shoulders 
were turned towards us, and whose elbow I 
touched at last, feeling sure that the boy 
wanted to speak to him. 

Bracknell wheeled round hastily, and 
dropped on his knees beside the bed. “ Yes, 
my boy,” he said ; “ what is it?”’ 

“Father,” whispered Sunning, “you won't 
have Sheila shot, will you? I don’t want 
Sheila to be shot.” 

His eyes grew very large and piteous, and 
there was a quiver about the corners of his 
mouth. No doubt he had had some experience 
of his father’s passionate nature and feared 
that, in a fit of unreasoning fury, he might 
take vengeance upon the irresponsible cause 
of his son’s death. 

But Bracknell answered gruffly, “No, 
my boy ; nobody shall harm her. I'll swear 
that.” 

Sunning gave a little sigh of relief, looked 
curiously at his father for a moment, and 
then turned his head towards Lord Staines, 
who was sitting motionless on the other side 
of the bed, in what seemed like a state of 
nerveless stupor. ‘ Never mind, gran,” he 
said ; “ it doesn't hurt.’”’ And then, “ You’re 
so awfully old, too, gran—you'll come 

an 
soon. 

Lord Staines made no answer, but Mr. 
Turner rose and approached, wiping the 
tears away from his foolish old eyes with a 
large silk pocket-handkerchief. ‘‘ We shall 
go to you; but you will not come back to 
us. Sunning,” he began. I don’t care to 
quote the rest of his remarks. He was a 


cleric of the old-fashioned school, who had 
not, I should imagine, occupied himself much 
with the subject of eschatology. It was, 
perhaps, right that he should give utterance 
to his views, which, I am sure, were at any 
rate sincere ; but those stereotyped phrases 
about the New Jerusalem and white-winged 
angels and golden harps, enunciated with a 
certain pomposity, despite the occasional 
quavering of the speaker’s voice, jarred 
somewhat upon my ears, as I dare say they 
did upon those of several other persons pre- 
sent. Sunning listened patiently. Thank 
God, he had not many sins, even of a childish 
kind, to reproach himself with. He had 
always been a good boy, as well as a brave 
one, and had no need to dread the unknown 
future, be that what it may. 

After a time, he beckoned to me and put 
the dog into my arms. ‘Good-bye, Bluey,” 
he whispered. The dog licked his face 
and he patted its rough head, and then for 
the first time two great tears welled up into 
his eyes and brimmed over 

I bent over him and kissea him, and then 
I picked up the dog and went away. I had 
no right to intrude upon the scene which I 
could see was close at hand ; and besides, to 
tell the truth, I couldn’t bear it any longer. 
Many sadder things than a child’s death are 
happening in the world every hour. One 
may look back upon it dispassionately now 
and say that it was perhaps well that our 
poor little Sunning should have been taken 
from us—-that if he had lived, he might not 
have been happy; that he would almost 
certainly have been badly brought up ; that 
he would have ‘succeeded to a diminished 
property ; that he would very likely have 
followed in the steps of his father and grand- 
father, with less means at his disposal, and 
consequently greater temptations than theirs, 
and so forth ; but the fact remains that he 
was the brightest and most promising child 
I have ever known, and that, humanly speak- 
ing, his life was cut short because his mother 
did not choose to take the trouble of looking 
after him. 


(To be continued.) 
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ROOK HAWKING. 
From a Drawing by Grorce E. Lopce, 


MODERN FALCONRY. 


ALTHOUGH the art and practice of faleonry 
have long gone out of fashion in these islands, 
it is quite a mistake to suppose that the old 
sport has ever become extinct. The falconers 
of to-day, both amateur and professional, are 
successors in a direct line of those who in a 
distant age claimed to hold their heads as high 
as any leader of the chase. It is true that at 
times the line has nearly been broken, and it 
has seemed as if nothing could save the art 
from becoming lost; but during the two 
centuries which have now almost elapsed 
since gun and cartridges usurped the place 
formerly occupied by hood and leash, there 
has never ceased to be a sprinkling of men, 
both gentle and simple, who have taken a 
pride and pleasure in their trained falcons 
and hawks. 

That little should have been heard or 
known of these stubborn votaries of an un- 
fashionable sport is no surprising matter. 
Little is now known or heard of the falconers 
who nevertheless survive in various parts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. They neither 
have, nor wish to have, any chronicler. They 
console themselves easily for the absence of 
any loquacious reporter to describe their 


doings in the style which we know so well in 
accounts of a long day with the Pytchley or a 
fast run with the Quorn. Their operations 
are carried on of necessity in remote and 
solitary districts, where jealous game-pre- 
servers or interloping cockneys have the 
least chance of interfering to spoil their 
plans. It is very difficult for any chance 
stranger to procure even a sight of a trained 
hawk, and still more hopeless to think of 
getting out to see one flown. It may there- 
fore be all the more interesting to explain to 
the uninitiated some of the mysteries of this 
occult art, and exhibit for their benefit some 
of the dramatis persone, by whose aid it is 
practised. 

The noble bird which is represented on page 
656 belongs to the family of falcons which was 
most highly esteemed by the old falconers. 
Naturalists call it the gyr-falcon, and for a 
long time believed that it was one of those 
species which assume a different plumage 
according to the part of the world in which 
they are found. The better opinion now seems 
to be that there are three distinct species, all 
owning the common appellation of gyr— 
which is derived probably from the gyrations 
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they describe in the air, just as the Greek 
name for a falcon signified the “ circling ”’ 
bird—but also having each a special dis- 
tinctive name. The commonest of these 
three is the Norway falcon, which is some- 
what smaller than the others and of a darker 
colour, often in its first year as dark as a 
peregrine. Next comes the Iceland falcon, 
which is of a much lighter hue and a 
more robust make, with a longer expanse of 
wing in proportion to its length. Third and 
largest of all is the Greenland falcon, repre- 
sented in our illustration, which, although it 
is almost as brown as a peregrine in its first 
year, becomes gradually lighter until after 
many moults it appears almost of a pure 
white. The last spot where the dark brown 
disappears is the end of the long wing feathers 
where they cross over the upper part of the 
tail. 

The reasons for believing that the Norway 
“ovr” differs from its congeners which inhabit 
the Arctic Circle depend not-alone upon the 
difference in the markings. It is known that 
the ancient falconers paid higher sums for the 
Icelanders than for those from the mainland ; 
and when the King of Denmark sent, as he 
often did, a complimentary present to some 
other potentate, he always sent to Iceland 
for them, and not to the neighbouring moun- 
tains of Norway. The courage of the more 
northern bird was admitted to be greater, 
and its style was also regarded as more 
grand—a very great point, as we shall see, 
in estimating the worth of a hawk. Nor 
was this all; the very character of the 
two species—for the Greenland falcon was 
hardly known then— showed a decided 
variance, and made it necessary to set about 
the training of the two species on a some- 
what different system. 

In our own times few gyr-falcons of either 
kind have been trained and flown in England. 
John Barr had some half-trained Norwegian 
gyrs near London about nine years ago, 
and a few years before that he had made a 
special journey to Iceland, and there trapped 
some Iceland falcons ; but it does not appear 
that any one of these achieved great renown 
in this country. Within the last ten years 
the Old Hawking Club has had a gyr which 
flew rooks well; and Major Fisher also had 
one of which he expected great things at 
the same flight ; but it died before it could 
be properly tried. On the whole, however, 
this sort of hawk has gone quite out of 
fashion. Some modern falconers declare that 
gyrs are not practically better than pere- 
grines; and it is true that for the kind of 
flying now possible the peregrine is quite 





good enough. The merit of the gyr, and 
especially of the Icelander and Greenlander, 
is that they will attack such powerful quarry 
as the crane, the wild goose, and the kite, 
which may be said to be beyond the power 
and strength of even the best peregrines, 
The advantage possessed by the larger falcon 
may be fairly estimated by comparing its 
size with that of the second on the list. 
The female gyr figured by Yarrell measured 
twenty-three inches from beak to tail, whereas 
very few female peregrines exceed eighteen 
inches. As the symmetry of the two species 
is almost identical, and the proportion of 
wing and tail power is about the same, 
it is reasonable to suppose that in weight 
and strength the gyr has an advantage of at 
least twenty per cent. The wing feathers of 
the latter seem, however, to be stouter in 
proportion to their length, while the whole 
frame appears rather more firmly set. 
Accordingly, although the difference in speed 
between them may not be great, it has 
always been observed that, in spite of its 
far greater weight and momentum, the gyr- 
falcon turns more quickly and easily than 
the other. 

The peregrine—so called because it is 
found in almost all parts of the world, and 
migrates annually to unknown distances—is 
now par excellence, in England at least, the 
falconer’s favourite. The illustration shows 
two of these beautiful birds standing on one 
of the perches which are commonly occupied 
by trained hawks when they are indoors. 
The bird on the right hand, wearing a hood, 
is a male or tiercel, and will be seen to be, 
as his name implies, about one-third less in 
size than the falcon beside him. The mark- 
ings on his breast and flanks running trans- 
versely and not longitudinally, show him to 
be in the adult plumage, or in other words, to 
have gone through at least one moult ; and 
the fact that these markings grow very faint 
on the upper part of the throat, fading away 
into an almost perfect white, show that a good 
many of these changes of plumage have been 
made. This is indeed the representation of a 
tried and valued servant of one of our most 
skilful faleoners—a game hawk which has 
been flown for several seasons, and has a 
long score of partridges as well as some half- 
dozen grouse standing to his credit in the 
game register. The larger bird which stands 
unhooded on the left is a female pere- 
grine, or “falcon,” technically so called in 
contradistinction to the tiercel. She has 
only lately been caught and reclaimed, and 
is still in the immature plumage, with dark 
chocolate-coloured feathers on the back, and 
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streaks of brown passing down her breast 
longitudinally. On the left leg of each of 
these, hidden beneath the feathers, is a small 
brass bell like that which they use on bicycles, 
but much finer and lighter, and on each of 
their legs is a “ jess,” or strap of thin leather, 
neatly fastened round it. The ends of each 
pair of jesses are attached by slits in them 
to a brass swivel made in the form of a 
figure 8; and through the further end of 
this swivel is passed the leash by which it is 
firmly tied down to the perch by means of a 
“falconer’s knot.” By rights the perch 
should have close underneath it a screen of 
canvas hanging down, by which the hawks, 
if they jump off, may climb up again; but 
as this would have rather interfered with 
the full view of the bird’s feathers it has 
been omitted in the sketch. For a similar 
reason the two birds are represented as 
standing closer together than they would be 
on a real perch, where care is taken to keep 
each out of arm’s reach—or rather out of 
leg’s reach of his or her neighbour, 

How do they come to be standing so 
quietly there, as if nothing could be more 
natural and agreeable to them? To describe 
the whole process whereby this effect is 
produced—whereby their natural wildness 
and fierceness are subdued, and they are 
reconciled to captivity and to the presence 
of man—would lead us rather too far. The 
training of hawks is a business in itself. 
In the old days every well-born and well- 
bred countryman went through a long 
apprenticeship to it. . Seldom, even then, 
was a man an adept at managing more than 
one kind of hawk. He will be clever, now, 
if he thoroughly understands even one kind 
of flight. Men who have for years kept 
and flown hawks in this country readily 
admit that they have still a great deal to 
learn, and are not above picking up a hint 
from their Oriental confréres. But it may be 
explained that there are two different classes 
of peregrines commonly used for the chase, 
of which the two birds figured above are 
representatives. The first is the “haggard” 
or “passage”’ falcon, caught after it has for 
some months or years found its own living ; 
and the other is the “eyess” or “nestling,” 
taken from the nest before it can well fly, 
and brought up from that time under the 
eye of its master. There are, of course, 
“passage falcons,” and “ passage tiercels,” 
according to the sex ; but, as it happens, the 
demand for the latter has now almost died 
out. And there are in like manner eyess 
tiercels and eyess falcons, which are now in 
about equal request. A few words must 
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suffice to explain the several methods of 
procuring and training these birds. 

Passage peregrines are caught regularly, 
while on the autumn passage, by Dutch 
faleoners, who lie in wait for them on the 
broad open plain of Valkenswaard, where 
for many long centuries the same elaborate 
devices have been employed for a like purpose. 
Old Adrien Mollen and his sons sit ensconced 
in concealed huts on the plain, luring down 
the migratory hawks, whose approach is noti- 
fied to them by a tame butcher-bird kept on a 
perch close by. There come down to the lures 
annually some twenty or thirty peregrines, 
a few merlins, and an occasional goshawk, 
besides some few of the baser sort of hawks, 
as buzzards and harriers, The tiercels which 
are taken are usually all set free again, for 
there are, asalready mentioned, few purchasers 
for them. The falcons are all kept, unless 
indeed, as sometimes is the case, the pur- 
chasers insist upon having only young birds. 
The present fashion is to use in preference 
for rook-hawking, the “red” faleons—in 
their first year’s plumage. “ Haggards,” in 
the “blue,” or adult plumage, are said to 
range too wide and give too much trouble. 
Consequently it is sometimes necessary to 
liberate also some of the old passage faleons 
as well as the tiercels. Butall red falcons are 
carefully kept, and so usually are the merlins 
and goshawks, for whom it is pretty easy to 
find owners. Occasionally a wild peregrine 
is caught in England. One was taken early 
last autumn on the Plain by a well-known 
falconer, and is now in training. But 
however the passage hawk is obtained, it is 
dealt with in much the same manner. It is 
hooded and kept very quiet till the first 
wildness has worn off ; then handled skilfully 
and gently, and taught to know its owner ; 
next made to come to the lure for food; 
and lastly, taught to “wait on” in the air 
around the faleoner. When thus “re- 
claimed” it is ready to be flown at the 
quarry intended for it. The passage hawks 
caught in November are ready by the early 
spring, and should be flying rooks in Feb- 
ruary, or at least in the beginning of 
March. 

Just such a falcon is “ Lady Jane,” above 
represented. Let us follow her fortunes for 
a day in March, and see how she acquits 
herself on the bleak expanse of Salisbury 
Plain, where perhaps the best rook- hawking 
in the world is now to be had. Early in the 
morning she will have been taken from the 
screen-perch on which she passed the night, 
and fastened by the leash to the ring of the 
block which stands in the paddock outside, 
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GREENLAND GYR-FALCON. 


From a Drawing by Grorce E. Lope: 
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By falconers this is termed “ weather- 


ing.’ There she will sit pluming 
herself and ruffling her feathers, 


looking now at the distant clouds, 
or at some passing bird too far off 
to be seen by human eye, and now 
at her companions, who sit on each 
side of her on similar blocks. About 
eleven o'clock she will be called 
to the fist of the faleoner, and by 
him hooded and placed on one side 
of a “cadge,” or else in the “ van.” 
A cadge is a sort of light frame 
which one sees in hawking pic- 
tures, or in a representation of As 
You Like It on the stage. On its 
padded sides are tied several hooded | 
hawks—six or eight, perhaps—and 
in the middle of this walks the fal- 
coner’s man, anciently called the 
“cadger,” carrying the whole affair 

by means of straps crossed over his 
shoulders. The van is a more elaborate 
structure—a sort of omnibus with perches 
inside, drawn by a horse or a pair of horses, 
and forming a much more comfortable place 
for the occupants, as it shelters them from 
the bitter wind as well as the rain and 
sun. 

But when “Lady Jane’s” turn comes to 
fly, she is taken from her place, whether on 
cadge or in van, on to the fist of her master, 
who rides off straightway to the place 
where a rook is known or expected to be. 
Her leash is taken off; the swivel which 
attached it to the jesses is removed from 
them, and their ends are grasped between 
the fingers and thumb of the man who is to 
let her go. Moreover, that there may be no 















LARK-HAWKING, ADULT MALE MERLINS, 
From a Drawing by Grorcr E. Loner. 


delay at the critical moment, the straps of 
her hood behind are drawn, so as to loosen 
it, and enable it to be pulled off at any 
moment. Thus everything is ready as the 
falconer rides along at a smart pace hold- 
ing his gauntleted left hand as steady as 
he can, and keeping his weather eye open 
for any rook that may come towards him 
down the wind, or pass on the windward side. 
No rook must ever be flown when he is to 
leeward of the hawk ; a hundred yards’ start 
that way is a greater advantage to him than 
half a mile im the other direction. But 
suppose one to pass obliquely across about a 
quarter of a mile up wind? Just as he 
crosses the exact line in which the wind 
blows towards “Lady Jane,’ her hood is 
uv 
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pulled off, the faleoner’s arm is raised, 
and with a short whoop of encouragement 
she is “cast off” at the quarry. There 
is very little delay at the start. If the 
wind is very high the falcon will perhaps 
swerve a bit to the right or left. But 
in a second more she steadies herself, and 
with a single glance at the rook, begins 
to “ mount”’ towards him in a long slanting 
line. 

It is amazing how quickly both the pur- 
suer and the pursued know “what is up.” 
An old cock rook, who, like his younger 
relatives, is in the prime of condition in 
February and March, will begin climbing 
up into the sky as quickly as the falcon 
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is from that height, after a long, long climb 
upwards, that she comes down in a steep 
descent, not flying, nor yet falling like an 
inanimate mass, but gliding downwards 
obliquely, with wings half-closed and tail 
compressed. As she nears the rook he 
also swoops about in a strange manner, 
wriggling, as it were, in his flight so as to 
baffle the pursuer; and in nine cases out of 
ten he succeeds in his purpose. It is far 
more difficult, of course, for a hawk to strike 
a bird in the free air than for a greyhound 
to pick up a hare on the flat surface of the 
ground. The impetus of the falcon falling 
from a height above gives her, it is true, 
plenty of speed to overtake her quarry, but 





CAST OF MERLINS—IMMATURE PLUMAGE. 
From a Drawing by GrorGcE E. Lopcr. 


behind him, and if he has had a good 
start, may go up some hundreds of feet 
before the enemy approaches. From a bad 
peregrine—from many of the eyesses, for 
instance, and from every peregrine that is 
badly trained, or insufficiently fed—such a 
rook will fly away altogether, without a 
single “stoop” being made at him. But 
“Lady Jane” is a fast hawk. Before she 
was caught in Holland she had struck down 
many a wild duck, and even a few big gulls, 
which are ever so much stronger on the wing 
than any rook. She goes for the quarry in 
masterly style, not making straight for him 
at all, but going in a line which takes her 
wide of him, and far higher in the air. It 


it makes the steering very difficult; and 
however keen her sight and quick her turns, 
she seldom does more at the first attempt 
than brush close past the wriggling body of 
the rook. sunt then, having missed, she 
shoots up, if she is a good hawk, instantly, 
utilising the last remains of her impetus. 
Sometimes this shoot upwards takes her 
fifty feet or more above the place where she 
passed the fugitive, and after a few beats of 
her wings, to bring her into convenient 
position, she is ready to be at him again. 
Sometimes when the rook is clever and has 
made a good shift from the first stoop, a 
long climb has again to be made, and before 
a second stoop can be made, the two birds 
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are many hundred yards away from the 
scene of their first encounter. But through- 
out the flight, however long, there is a repeti- 
tion of the same tactics—mounting on the 
part of both till a stoop can be made, and 
then a trial of skill very much resembling 
that between the hare and the greyhound. 
Some flights are quickly over, in others 
there will be perhaps a dozen stoops or more, 
and the space traversed will be a mile or 
more as the crow flies, but-three times that 
distance reckoning in the détowrs made by 
the principal performers. Often, if the 
country is at all enclosed, the rook will make 
good his escape to cover, and from the safe 
shelter of a belt of firs, or even a single tree, 
bid defiance to the falcon and to the whole 
company of mounted men who follow behind. 
If the tree is tall, it is seldom possible to 
dislodge the fugitive. Even climbing into 
the branches is of little avail, for the old rook 
will shift from twig to twig, and altogether 
decline to go out into the open while the 
falcon is wheeling about in the air overhead. 
But if no cover be near, and the peregrine is 
in good wind and fettle, there comes at length 
the moment when a stoop, more deadly and 
well directed than those before it, brings 
the two flying bodies together. The sharp 
talons which lie hidden underneath the 
falcon’s white feathers come into contact 
with the wing, back, or neck of the fugitive, 
and either catch there, or else tearing 
through the flesh, topple the victim over. 
In rook-hawking, the falcon having once 
caught hold seldom lets go again: the help- 
less body of the rook is dragged along by 
the victorious foe, and both descend to the 
ground, where a few seconds suffice for the 
peregrine to despatch her quarry. 

There are two other flights for which this 
kind of hawk is commonly used. The more 
characteristic of these is game - hawking, 
which by many good falconers is preferred 
to the sport with rooks. But as it is followed 
at quite a different time of year there is no 
reason why the same men should not be 
fond of both ; and indeed many of the pere- 
grines which do duty on the plain in March 
are found distinguishing themselves equally 
on the moors in the following August and 
September. But though the same hawk 
may be employed, her tactics must be very 
different. When grouse are the quarry a 
first-rate pointer or setter should be employed. 
When the dog comes to a point, the pere- 
grine is unhooded and thrown off, and she 
mounts in easy circles to a considerable height 
above him. Then the birds are flushed, and 
“Lady Jane,” “towering in her pride of 
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place,” comes down like a thunderbolt be- 
hind them, sweeping with tremendous speed 
through the fast-flying pack, and either 
striking one down as she passes, or “ throw- 
ing up” again instantly for another stoop. 
In this business the stoop is much grander, 
for the falcon falls headlong almost like a 
stone from her great height, and the force 
of the stroke is such as often to break the 
back or even sever the head of the unlucky 
victim. Falcons are most used for this 
sport, and occasionally, though not often, 
the “eyesses” prove as good at it as the 
more practised “ haggards.”” They are more- 
over generally to be flown with less risk, 
for when the haggard is aloft, perhaps half 
a mile high, there is a great temptation 
to her to start in pursuit of some distant 
quarry—a passing rook or wood pigeon— 
instead of patiently “‘ waiting on” in attend- 
ance upon the dog and men below. 

For partridge-hawking tiercels are good 
enough, and the manner of flight is the 
same. Eyesses are most often used, and 
these will often continue to improve not only 
during their first season, but during several 
years after they have been moulted in cap- 
tivity. The “blue” tiercel in our engrav- 
ing is one that has so been moulted. He 
came from Lundy Island—a famous eyrie— 
and is called “Lundy,” one of the best 
hawks that ever flew at game. No fear 
when he is thrown off in a big field of 
swedes that he will “rake away” after vain 
pursuits. Well he knows the sight of the 
dog standing motionless at the point; well 
he knows that if he is to have a chance to 
cut down his partridge before it reaches the 
hedge, he must mount high into the clouds, 
and keep a little to windward of the pointer. 
Very deadly is his first stoop, which he 
knows is the most formidable. And he is 
tamer than a parrot withal, never moved 
in the spirit to carry off his slain quarry, 
or to object to being taken from it by 
the falconer and hooded ready for another 
flight. 

Magpie-hawking is a sort of combination 
of these two different kinds of flight. It is 
a favourite sport in Ireland, and affords 
an immense amount of exercise to the 
followers on foot. That cunning knave 
“mag” is found in some bush or spinney, 
dislodged therefrom with shouts and whips, 
and at once pursued by a tiercel or two. If 
not cut down at the first stoop, he will soon 
be back to some spinney, or tree, or hedge, and 
thence the whole company must drive him, 
somehow or other, while the hawks “wait on” 
in circles over the spot. A deal of patience 
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CAST OF PEREGRINES—RED FALCON AND BLUE TIERCEL. 
From a Drawing by GrorcEe 
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and some considerable strength of wing is required on the part of the hawk to enable him 
to keep his position in the air so long. Meanwhile the task of the pedestrian is 
neither light nor short. A dozen times the shifty quarry will sneak back to some friendly 
shelter. and as many times will the hawking party with whoops and cracking of 

whips have to force him back into the open 


, again. 
' } We come now to a different kind of hawk— 
} the smallest of all the English falcons. The 
\ f ‘ { female merlin is only about twelve inches long ; 


the male or “Jack,” only ten—exactly the same 
length as a big blackbird. Yet both these little 
creatures have occasionally been trained 

to take young partridges ; the females have 
been known to fly at magpies, and will 
readily take large pigeons. A great deal 

of sport may be had with either of them 
at blackbirds and thrushes, which they will 
pursue in the same way as sparrow-hawks. 
But the flight par excellence of the merlin is at 
skylarks; and this alone is worth a special 
description. It is an almost perfect copy of the 
old flight at herons, save that it lacks the very 
doubtful attraction of a fight on the ground to follow. 
{A ' The merlin, or the pair of merlins, whether male or 
“a female, whether eyess or wild-caught, are taken un- 
hooded into the field, and a lark is walked up, after 

which both start like lightning from the fist. Then 

ensues a long climb upwards into the air, the lark 

/ mounting in small circles, and the falcons in larger 
rings, either from right to left or from left to right, 
as chance ordains. When the hawks are close 
to their quarry they stoop at it like peregrines, one 
backing up the stoop of her fellow by a second 
one. Many a good lark will run the gauntlet of 

\ thirty such stoops and get off safe to cover. 
| Sometimes the lark will mount up in a clear 
sky till he is altogether out of sight, and from 
thence be brought down yard after yard by 
the fierce attacks of his little enemies. The 
twists and turns of these small birds are 
much more swift and active than those 

of the peregrine and rook, and what 

the flight of the merlin loses in 
grandeur when compared with 

that of the big falcons, it is often 

thought to gain by its neatness 
and extreme rapidity. Here 
everything is on so small 

a scalethat the flight 

can often be 

= followed on 
foot, and 
« the little 
hawks seen 


— stooping and 
: es - recovering 
themselves 
within a 
SPARROWHAWK AND BLACKBIRD. few feet of 
From a Drawing by Grorce FE. Lopar. the Spec- 
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tator, as shown in the illustration. Eyesses have been known to fly a dozen larks each in 
one day, and kill four or five of them. But the most deadly performer is an old male 
such as “ Peter” above represented, who, as he “throws up” after an unsuccessful stoop, 
shows the splendid markings of his blue plumage in which, before he was snared, he struck 
down many a winter lark, and perhaps even some snipe and youthful swallows. 

Merlins are almost absurdly tame and easy to train, 
but they are deeply addicted to the vice of “carrying,” 
or, in other words, bolting with their quarry. The only 
remedy for this is to make complete pets of them, feeding 
them together on the fist, as in a foregoing illustration, 
whenever there is an opportunity after they have finished 
their day’s work and are engaged in a friendly meal 
upon the lark which they have together pursued into the 
sky. These youngsters—only three months old—have 
exactly similar markings, and differ only in size, the male 
being about one-sixth smaller than the female. But the 
adult male, with his slatey-blue back and broad black 
bar at the end of the tail, is almost as unlike what he 
was in the chocolate-coloured plumage of his youth as a 
wood-pigeon is to a partridge. 

Thus far we have spoken only of the nobler race of 
birds of prey—the “falcons,” properly so-called, or “ long- 

winged ” species, the tips of whose wings when folded as 

the bird is at rest cross one another above the tail, and 

\ reach almost to the end of the tail-feathers. The other 
sort—the “ short-winged”’ hawks—are, as the name 
implies, distinguished by their shorter and more 
rounded wings, longer tail, and by the colour 
of the eyes, which are yellow instead of the dark 






































hazel-brown of the falcons. But their style 
; and manner of flying is altogether differ- 


also their character and the 
training them. In this class 
ed, as far as the falconer is 
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are includ- 
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RABBIT HAWKING—ADULT GOSHAWK. 
From a Drawing by Gzorce E. Lopnce 
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concerned with it, only two species—the gos- 
hawk and the sparrow-hawk—but each of 
these has its own very distinct quarry to 
pursue, proportioned duly to its size and 
strength. As the sparrow-hawk is still a 
common bird in England, and can often be 
procured, it may be well to describe it first, 
although by reason of its queer temper there 
are few amateurs who will be at the pains 
to train it. 

The best sparrow-hawks are those which 
have been caught wild; and one may be 
not unfrequently picked up from a bird- 
catcher, into whose nets it has 
come after one of his call- 
birds. For several days and 
nights consecutively the captive 
must be kept awake on the glove 
of its master or an assistant, and 
for many a day it must feed there 
only, and be taught gradually to 
come longer and longer distances 
to the fist for food. Indeed, the 
short-winged hawk, according to a 
maxim of the old falconers, “ should 
know no perch but its master’s 
fist.’” The more it is carried on 
the hand and talked to and 
stroked with a feather, and 
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who deservedly think a great deal of this 
hawk, and make a large use of it for taking 
quail, carry it bodily in their hand, grasping 
it round the middle, and, as the quarry gets 
up, throw it at them like a hand-grenade ; 
and it is said that the hawks very soon be- 
come accustomed to this practice, and rather 
enjoy the fun than otherwise. But the more 
common objects of pursuit, even with female 
sparrow-hawks, are the larger hedgerow 
birds—thrushes, blackbirds, and an occa- 
sional redwing or missel thrush. When these 
can be walked up in a large field of swedes 
or turnips, as is often the case in September, 
a good open flight is certain, and a kill very 
likely indeed ; but when the hedges have to 
be beaten, the pursuit becomes very like 
magpie-hawking, with this exception, 
thai the hawk, instead of waiting on 
above, returns to the fist and re- 
mains there, waiting in the utmost 
excitement for the fugitive to be 
driven out. Moreover, the latter 
must choose a very thick spot in 
the hedge to creep into for safety, 


GOSHAWK ON BOW PERCH (IMMATURE PLUMAGE). 
From a Drawing by Grorce E. Lupe. 


fed with small pieces on the end of the finger, 
thesooner will it put off the Old Adam of fierce- 
ness and suspicion, and begin to come readily 
to the master when called. As soon as this 
desirable stage has been reached, the hawk 
may be taken into the field and flown at a suit- 
able quarry. The female sparrow-hawk, which 
is about fifteen inches long, is often strong 
enough to take partridges, but must have a 
good start, or she will not have sufficient 
speed to overtake them. There is, of course, 
no chance of making any short-winged hawk 
“wait on” in the air above. She must be 
thrown off at the bird as it rises, in the same 
way as described in rook-hawking or lark- 
hawking. The Oriental falconers, indeed, 


or his pursuer will come after him, and, 
plunging headlong into the thicket, drag 
him forth from his hiding-place. One of our 
illustrations shows a blackbird darting into 
cover with the sparrow-hawk close behind, 
swooping over the top of the hedge just too 
late to catch him before he reaches a safe 
thicket of thorns. 

The male sparrow-hawk, or “musket”’ as 
he used to be called, is a very much smaller 
bird, but slimmer looking and perhaps rather 
better proportioned than his sisters. Some 
individuals are very tiny indeed, and with 
their thin long legs and slender feet look 
quite like miniature hawks. Their character 
is also usually less sulky and unmanage- 
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able. It is a pity that more beginners do not try their hand at this sort of hawk. The 
difficulty is that they are extremely delicate—perhaps even more so than merlins—and 
liable, if the least mistake is made, to be attacked with cramp in the legs. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt that in the old times many a cheery afternoon was spent by the yeoman 
and his friends beating the hedgerows for small birds with no other companions than 
a few sparrow-hawks. And now that the country is so much enclosed, this sort of hawk 
would be still more handy in most parts of England. But why lament over the bygone 
glories of “birding,” as Shakespeare calls it? Is there not to this day an enthusiastic 
squire in Herefordshire who flies his impetuous little “ Blanche” at blackbirds with as 
much ardour and success as his medieval ancestors ? 

The last, but in many respects the most valuable, of our feathered friends, is the goshawk 
—a large, powerful creature, having a body somewhat larger than a peregrine, but with a 
much longer tail. This hawk is of far stronger build than the sparrow- 
hawk, especially in the legs and feet, which are large, thick, and armed with 
immense claws as sharp as needles. The manner of training and flying the 
goshawk is like that employed for the sparrow-hawk. She returns to the 

fist after unsuccessful flights, and not, as falcons do, to the “lure.” A 

powerful female is good enough to take hares ; and there is a gallant 

faleoner now living whose “ Agrippa” has rolled over many such 

honourable quarry. But for the rank and file of female goshawks 

rabbits are the usual game, and very exciting it is to see the 

determined stoops of the bird and the sharp turns of the 

quadruped as it shifts from the stroke. To strike the 

quarry and bowl it over is not all that is required; a 

still more difficult task is often the holding on to so 

vigorous an enemy. Rabbit-hawking is the nearest 

approach which we can make in this country to those 

favourite Oriental sports such as the pursuit of deer 

and foxes with eagles, or gazelles with the saker. 

A male goshawk might be flown with great success 

at pheasants, or at partridges when they are not 

too wild ; and he will work admirably with a 

few spaniels as allies to help him in putting 

out the birds which he has driven into 
cover. 

These short-winged hawks, when 

pegged out on the lawn, are 

usually made to stand on bow- 

perches, made of arched wood, 

as in a previous _illustra- 

tion, and not on solid blocks 

like the falcons. They like, 

as it seems, to keep their strong 

toes grasping a round sub- 

stance, and to spread their 

long, fan-shaped tails 

out under 
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THE FALCONER. 
From a Drawing by Grorce E, Lopae. 
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them as they face the wind. The modern 
practice is not to keep the short-winged 
hawks hooded except when travelling about, 
but it seems probable that in early times 
hoods were worn a good deal more. These 
hawks have a tendency, when left unused 
for a while, to become quite dull and sluggish, 
and then need a deal of carrying on the fist 
to bring them into fettle again. Their bells 
are attached, not to the feet, as in the case 
of falcons, but to the central feathers of the 
tail, which, as it is almost constantly in 
motion, even when the hawk is sitting still, 
affords a better indication of their where- 
abouts than the other plan. 

A faleoner who has the exclusive care of 
half a dozen trained birds, whether falcons 
or hawks, or both, finds little time hanging 
heavily on his hands. By the time he has 
moved out his charges to the lawn and set 
their nocturnal abode in order, he will have 
got an appetite for his own breakfast. Then 
there is the business of feeding those hawks 
which are not to fly, and perhaps exercising 
most of them to the lure, in the manner so 
graphically described by Izaac Walton. 
Then the bath or baths must be filled, 
and the hawks which are to be indulged 
with that luxury moved to a place where 
they can jump in and splash about to 
their hearts’ delight. Then the plan of the 
day’s campaign must be arranged, having 
regard to wind and weather, and the chance 
of where the quarry is most likely to be found ; 
and when the day’s work in the field is over 
the falconer’s day is not nearly done. There 
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is the “ feeding up” of the hawks that have 
not been allowed, or have not had time, to 
“take their pleasure ” on the quarry. Every- 
thing depends upon meting out to the hungry 
creatures just that quantity of food which 
will keep them in full health and strength, 
but without over-gorging them or making 
them inactive on the morrow. If a feather 
has been broken by some accident during the 
day it must be mended at once; if-a jess is 
worn out it must be replaced. The feet and 
beaks of all the hawks should be cleansed, 
their hoods seen to, and the lures made ready 
for use on another day. Nor let it be for- 
gotten that there is such a thing as losing a 
hawk. When this disaster happens the 
country is scoured till dark in search of the 
truant, and, if not found, the faleoner, before 
break of day, is again on the look-out with 
his lure in hand. A successful falconer lies 
on no bed of roses. Only constant attention 
will make his hawks fond of him. But when 
they are so, he stands amongst them a friend 
amongst faithful friends. At a sign from 
him they will jump towards him; nay, at 
his first appearance—in the words of the old 
sportsman—they “rejoyce.” The character 
of each of them—for hawks differ in charac- 
ter as much as men and women—is as well 
known to him as his own. He knows 
what can or cannot be done with each; 
and thus he is still able to carry on the 
most difficult of all sports without the disap- 
pointments that have frightened away from 
it less patient and persevering tyros. 


E. B. MicwHett. 




















ON HANDWRITING, 


DO not propose in this 
paper to write a disquisi- 
tion on the art of telling 
the character from hand- 
writing, nor upon the, 
shall I call it mania? of 
collecting autographs. 
Undoubtedly there is a 
good deal to be said upon 
both subjects. The elder 
Disraeli in one of his interesting papers says, 
“Some pretend to be able to tell the charac- 
teristics of individuals from their handwrit- 
ings ;” and goes on to say, “I am intimately 
acquainted with the handwritings of five of 
our great poets. The first in early life acquired 
amongst Scottish advocates a handwriting 
which cannot be distinguished from that of 
his ordinary brothers ; the second, educated 
in public schools, where writing is shamefully 
neglected, composes his sublime or sportive 
verses in a schoolboy’s ragged scrawl, as if 
he had never finished his tasks with the 
writing-master ; the third writes his highly- 
wrought poetry in the common hand of a 
merchant's clerk, from early commercial 
avocations ; the fourth has all that finished 
neatness which polishes his verses ; the fifth 
is a specimen of a full mind not in the habit 
of correction or alteration, so that he appears 
to be printing down his thoughts without a 
solitary erasure. The handwriting of the 
first and third poets, not indicative of their 
characters, we have accounted for ; the others 
are admirable specimens of characteristic 
autographs.” 

This points to the opinion expressed by 
Pope :— 





‘Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 


For while, in spite of Dogberry’s assertion 
that “to write and read comes by nature,” 
undoubtedly early training has a good deal 


to do with style of caligraphy, and I cannot 
but think that certain characteristics do find 
expression, not only in modes of thought, 
but also in forms of letters. In one of the 
essays of Elia, we read of a man “ whose 
handwriting was as rugged as his manners ;” 
and while Winchester boys know, from 
frequent repetition, that “manners maketh 
man,” I cannot but think that manners very 
often have a good deal to do in forming a 
handwriting. 

As regards autograph collecting, let me 
say at once that to me it offers great charms. 
Old china to one, rare prints to another, 
money to most people, are some of the vents 
in which restless activity, call it, of mind or 
body, of head or heart, finds occupation, and 
surely as personal mementoes of well-known 
characters, autographs are at the least 
interesting. I have a letter from the late 
Charles Mathews—which will be found in fae- 
simile further on—in which he thus describes 
the pursuit : “The man who, in cold blood, 
treasures up people’s mere signatures and 
pastes them in books, must, in my opinion, 
end his days in Hanwell as a gibbering idiot. 
A characteristic autograph from an eminent 
and most interesting man (like myself) is, of 
course, a very different thing, and may be 
tolerated.” This is very expressive, and 
although the volatile comedian is more 
graphic than polite in his language, I am 
content to leave the matter as he puts it. 

It has occurred to me that it might be 
interesting to the readers of this Magazine, 
to see for themselves, and to draw their own 
comparisons on the handwritings of certain 
more or less well-known members of the 
community. The editor falling in with this 
view, I propose in the following pages to 
submit specimens of the caligraphy of some 
representatives of politics, literature, art, 
and the drama. For the purposes of com- 


parison I have arranged them according to 
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their respective callings, and for the conveni- 
ence of the Magazine they are presented in 
miniature. 

The Right Hon. George Canning holds the 
unique position of being Prime Minister of 
England for a shorter period than any other 
Premier in the present century. It will 
probably be remembered that he reached 
that position in April, 1827, and that he 
died in September of that year. I believe 
that the exact number of days during which 
he was at the head of the Government was 
121, while those whose terms of office since 
then have been under a year are 


Lord Goderich who was Premier 168 days. 
Lord Melbourne (first time) ... 128 ,, 
Sir Robert Peel adi ——< oa 


Lord Derby (first time) 293, 
Lord Russell do. SEP . ws 
Mr. Disraeli do. 285 =, 


Mr. Canning was educated at Eton, from 
thence he went to Oxford, and afterwards 
tothe bar. He entered Parliament at the 
age of twenty-three, and from the first took 
an active part in political life. Three years 
after he was elected a member of the House 
of Commons, he was Under-Secretary of State 
under Mr. Pitt, of whom he was always a 
warm supporter. From that time until his 
death, thirty years later, he was one of the 
most prominent figures in the political arena. 
His character was well summed up some 
years ago by an able writer, thus: “ As an 
orator he has rarely been excelled for finished 
excellence and classical taste ; pouring forth 
his eloquence in a persuasive, impassioned, 
and fearless tone; or in a happy vein of 
caustic irony demoralising the arguments of 
his opponents. That he was impatient of 
place and power, and that during his political 
career he made some sacrifices of principle 
to expediency, no one will deny; but as a 
statesman his great aim was to uphold the 
honour of his country, and to pursue a 
liberal line of policy at home and abroad ; 
while he was a decided enemy to all inter- 
meddling with those institutions which the 
wisdom and experience of ages had built up 
and cemented.” 

Whether or not this training had any 
influence on his handwriting I cannot say, 
but there is a great similarity to me in the 
writing of many of our Prime Ministers. 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Beaconsfield, and Mr. Gladstone all write 
large, free, and fluent hands, although the 
last perhaps is rather cramped from the 
frequent use of post cards, 
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As to the immediate matter of the letter 
before us, it will possibly suffice to recall the 
fact that both Lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
Canning were holding office in Mr. Perceval’s 
administration, and Mr. Canning, it was 
alleged, had unfairly endeavoured to cause 
Lord Castlereagh’s dismissal from office. 
Had we the correspondence referred to in 
the letter, we could possibly form an opinion 
on the rights of the case, which at this 
interval it is almost impossible to do. 

Six months after Mr. Canning died, Lord 
Goderich, who succeeded him, resigned office, 
and King George IV. called upon the Duke of 
Wellington to form acabinet. This gave rise 
to some considerable opposition—one of the 
most formidable enemies of the new Premier 
being Lord, then plain Mr., Brougham, and 
one of the most eloquent members of the 
House of Commons. He called it “ uncon- 
stitutional” that this country should be 
ruled by a military Premier, and it was in 
the concluding words of his speech on this 
occasion, that he introduced a phrase that 
has since become literally a household word. 
Speaking of the soldier, he said, “In the 
present age he could do nothing. There was 
another person abroad, a less important 
person in the eyes of some, an insignificant 
person, whose labours had tended to produce 
this state of things—the Schoolmaster was 
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abroad.” This is not the place to criticise 
the Duke’s conduct of public affairs. Though 
he was really defeated upon a question of 
the Civil List, it cannot be denied that the 
true cause was his declarations upon the 
subject of Reform. These declarations, which 
were made, as Sydney Smith said, “ in perfect 
ignorance of the state of public feeling and 
opinion,” caused an intense but happily short- 
lived hatred to be aroused against him. He 
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was warned not to attend the Lord Mayor's 
banquet unless strongly guarded. Before 
the Bill was finally passed, his house was 
attacked and all his windows broken by the 
mob. But it was not long before the 
“Dook” was again as heartily cheered as 
he had been hooted, and loved as he had 
been hated. 

The Duke’s handwriting it will be seen 
is large and fairly clear; but one would 
hardly expect to find in a man who had 


bola at ee Se 
His dearest action in the tented field.” 


a handwriting as good or as perfect in 
the correct formation of letters, as in one 
whose sphere of life had been of a more 
sedentary nature. This letter was written 
when the Duke was sixty years old, and at 
a time when he was harassed with the great 
Reform controversy alluded to above. 


Pe tl het. ce LS zg 





The next and last deceased Prime Minister 
on my list is he who passed away on 
19th April, 1881. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
tenure of the post of Premier was close 
upon seven years in his two Governments, 
and, unlike Lord Palmerston, he had only 
held one post before (Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer), and that, although on two occasions, 
for only short periods. It was a longer time 
with the exception of Lord Liverpool and Mr. 
Pitt than any other, and it was a marvellous 
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close to an astonishing career. This is not 
the place in which to enter upon an inquiry 
into Lord Beaconstield’s policy, but upon his 
handwriting ; I would remark that I fail to 
find therein any traces of the early training 
in the lawyer’s office, of which we have heard 
a good deal, and which, according to his 
father’s dictum, quoted above, should leave 
its distinctive mark on the future writing. 
A recent writer in the Daily News described 
Lord Beaconsfield’s writing as “bold and 
resolute. It seemed to challenge attention 
by acertain blending of dash and ornateness.”’ 
This might be taken as indicative also of his 
character, and I think the following specimen 
of his writing bears it out. It is an entry in 
the order-book of a library, and is interesting 
as showing the style of books the reader 
read, 
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Let us now go from politics to literature, 
and see how some of the ornaments of that 
profession wield the pen. 

Here are five lines of verse written by the 
“Author of Waverley,” or “the great un- 
known” as Sir Walter Scott, until his 
identity was known, was spoken of. It is 
difficult in these days of multifarious authors, 
and editions of all sorts and conditions, from 
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the quarto page where a “neat rivulet of 
text meanders through a meadow of margin,” 
to the closely printed volume in “pearl old 
style,” or from the lordly three volumes at 
“thirty-one and six” down to the “ three- 
penny Dickens,” or the “penny Bunyan”’ as 
hawked now about the streets, to realise the 
sensation that was created by the “rapid 
appearance of that series of novels, of which 
Waverley was the first, that surprised the 
world into a new source of delight.” The 
admiration excited, when it was officially 
made known that they were by the talented 
author of the Lady of the Lake, of whom an 
Edinburgh Reviewer wrote in 1810, “ Mr. Scott, 
though living in an age remarkably prolific of 
original poetry, has manifestly outstripped 
all his competitors in the race of popularity, 
and stands already upon a height to which 
no other writer has attained in the memory 
of any one now alive,’ would be now-a- 
days difficult to realise. 

Turning to the writing it will be seen 
that while small it is very clear, and though 
the words do run somewhat into each other, 
that fact does not in any way deteriorate 
from the excellence of the writing. It 
appears a fluent, easy style, and seems to me 
eminently characteristic of the Last Minstrel 
of the school of narrative poetry. 

Sir Walter Scott died in 1832, and 
amongst the most prolific writers at that time 
was one, who wedded the charming airs of 
Ireland to new and pathetic words of his 
own—a work, which, under the title of 
Moore’s Jrish Melodies, will always fill 
a warm spot in the hearts of all lovers, 
not only of the “Ould Counthree,” but also 
of beautiful ballads and charming music. 
Thomas Moore, born in 1779, began early 
to show his powers of versification, for in 
his thirteenth year he was a contributor to a 
Dublin Magazine, and in his nineteenth 
published a translation of Anacreon. His, 
too, like Sir Walter Scott's was in some 
respects a sad career. When at the height 
of his popularity, when the Jrish Melodies 
had shown his powers as a pathetic and 
patriotic lyrist and Lalla Rookh had dis- 
played his remarkable skill in depicting 
Oriental scenes, he was suddenly involved in 
ruin, by the peculations of a person he had 
employed as a deputy to fill a post in the 
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Bermudas conferred on him by the Govern- 
ment. Like Scott, whose misfortunes I have 
not alluded to, deeming them already well 
known, he set himself by the aid of his pen 
to pay off his liabilities, and turning his 
attention to prose, achieved some remarkable 
successes in that branch of literature. He 
has been fortunate in his biographers. Lord 
Byron wrote of him as “the poet of all 
circles, and the idol of his own ;” and Lord 
John Russell,who edited his Memoirs, Journal, 
and Correspondence. spoke of him in the 
warmest manner. 

His writing is cramped, and not very 
easy to read, but as when this letter was 
written he was immersed in literature, 
writing, now in the 7%mes, now in the Morning 
Chronicle, now political satires, now humorous 
rhymes, and anon biographies, which very 
considerably enhanced his reputation and 
lined his pockets, some allowance must be 
made. 
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At about the time that Moore and his 
friend Rogers were starting for their trip to 
Paris, there lay a-dying a man, of whom the 
Editor of Half-Hours with the Best Authors 
says, “It is not too much to say that his 
songs were worth more for national defence 
than a hundred ‘towers along the steep.’” 
Charles Dibdin, born in 1745, had a long 
and chequered career. As an actor, a 
dramatic author and musical composer, he 
was very popular, least so perhaps as an 
actor, He might also be called the founder 
of that single-handed performance which 
the elder Charles Mathews brought to 
perfection, and which in our own days 
Mr. George Grossmith, before he made his 
mark in the Gilbert-Sullivan operatic school, 
was a proficient—an entertainment of songs, 
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music, and recitations, of which he was 
sole author and performer. In his early days 
he must have made money, for in addition to 
his own earnings, he received for some yearsa 
pension of £200 a year from government for 
his patriotic songs, losing it on a change of 
ministry ; but he seems to have been some- 
what careless and improvident, for in his old 
age he was in such poverty that a public 
subscription was made in his behalf and 
an annuity purchased. He wrote several 
dramas, and a vast number of songs, many of 
which are now as popular as they were then, 
and are the delight, not only of the honest 
tar, but of all classes of the community. 
Crowds will attend the Albert Hall, when a 
popular favourite is advertised as about to 
sing “ Tom Bowling,” while the 


“ Sweet little cherub that sits up aloft 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack ” 


has afforded more pleasure and more 
sympathy to British sailors than any amount 
of “ grog ”’ could do. 

The letter given here is touching as bear- 
ing not only upon those troubles that em- 
bittered the close of his life, but also as 
showing that he had some personal friends to 
whom he could still turn. His writing will 
be pronounced, I think, as good, but not 
perhaps as indicative of character. 
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Before the weenent era of magazine litera- 
ture, Blackwood's Magazine and Bentley's 
Miscellany were foremost. In their pages 
some of our best essayists were cradled if not 
schooled, Christopher North (John Wilson) 
Charles Lamb, De Quincey gave to magazine 


literature a power and strength that took 
the public by storm. 


But mixed with the 
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pages of prose were lighter compositions, 
that helped materially to carry them over the 
stormy seas of popular taste, and foremost 
amongst these in the pages of Bentley were a 
number of poetical effusions that afterwards 
appeared under the title of The Ingoldsby 
Legends. Of these legends a critic has 
said, “ For originality of design and diction, 
for quaint illustration and musical verse, 
they are not surpassed in the English 
Language.” ‘The writer was a Minor Canon 
of St. Paul’s, and Rector of St. Augustine 
and St. Faith, London. He was on terms of 
intimacy with another member of the Chapter, 
generally known as “the witty Canon of 
St. Paul’s,” the Rev. Sydney Smith, and 
whom it is said in many ways he much 
resembled. The Rev. Richard Harris 
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Barham was born in 1789. Though educated 
for and fairly launched in the Church, he 
was more of a humorist and writer than 
anything else, although I believe he always 
fulfilled his clerical duties with _ strict 
propriety. But Thomas Ingoldsby will 
always have a wider reputation than Mr. 
Barham, and the “last lines’ he wrote— 


“As I laye a-thinking, her meaning was 
exprest :— 
‘ Follow, follow me away, 
It boots not to delay,’ 
"Twas so she seem’d to saye, 
Here is rest” — 


will find an echo in men’s 
a day. 

The little bit of MS. that follows is part 
of the “Lay of St. Nicholas,” one of the 
most amusing in the series. The allusion in 
the last verse is to the paragraph in Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy which, it will be remembered, 
runs as follows :—* ‘ He shall not die, by God,’ 
cried my Uncle Toby. The accusing spirit 
which flew up to Heaven’s chancery with the 
oath, blushed as he gave it in, and the 
recording angel, as he wrote it down, dropped 
a tear upon the word, and blotted it out for 
ever.” I must admit I do not understand 
what the word “ Byers” alludes to, or why 
the words in italics were altered. It will be 


hearts for many 
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noticed that the last line differs from the 
printed lay, where it runs 


“ Wept” (see the works of the late Mr. Sterne). 
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Turning now from poetry to prose, I should 
like to compare the writing of Lord Macaulay 
with that of Thomas Carlyle; the author 
of the History of William the Third with 
the author of the History of Oliver Cromwell. 
I need say nothing personally of the former. 
Mr. Trevelyan’s last publication has given 
us so interesting and graphic an account of 
his distinguished relative, that his life and 
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career are probably well known to most of us. 
Of his literary work a well-known critic, 
George Gilfillan, has written thus, and it 
seems to me with much truth :—“ All his 
prominent qualities, his muscular nerve, his 
balanced antithesis, his sharp, short form of 
sentence, his thoroughly English spirit, his 
enthusiasm breaking out at intervals, his 
elaborate pictures set at distances, his de- 
cisive tone, his unbounded command of illus- 
tration, his keen and crushing contempt, 
his intimate knowledge of floating personal 
history—any one of his articles is worth a 
hundred of the ordinary works which are 
dignified by the proud name of history.” 

The letter given below was probably the 
first intimation given to a stranger of Lord 
(then Mr.) Macaulay’s intention to write a 
history, though no doubt it had been 
frequently hoped and the hope frequently 
expressed. But the letter seems written in 
the same rich style as the author’s published 
works, with flowing sentences and rounded 
points, although evidently penned in some 
haste. It speaks for itself. 

So much has been said and written lately 
about Mr. Carlyle’s letters, that no apology 
is perhaps needed for introducing another, 
especially as the present contains no criticism 
on other people. The letter was written when 
Carlyle was some sixty-five years old, and 
when some dropping-off of style might 
perhaps be looked for and allowed. It was 
just about the time when he was preparing 
for the press—possibly correcting the proofs 
of—Frederick the Great. It may perhaps be 
interesting here to mention the order in 
which his chief works appeared. His French 
Revolution was published in 1837, when he was 
just forty-two (he was born in 1795), Oliver 
Cromwell's Letters and Speeches in 1845 and 
Frederick the Great in 1860-4. I can hardly 
enumerate when all his other works .were 
given to the public. They were mostly 
essays contributed to reviews and magazines, 
or lectures delivered in public. Sartor Resartus 
among the former, appeared in Fraser, the Life 
of Schiller, Jean Paul, Life of Goethe, &c., were 
published in the Edinburgh. Heroes and 
Hero Worship were a course of Lectures 
“delivered to a very select audience, including 
six bishops, many clergymen, fashionable 
ladies and the élite of the literature of 
London.” The letter given here is quite 
“Carlylian,” if I may coin an adjective, in 
its style. As a critic once wrote, “ Carlyle’s 
epithets are not beautiful but they are his.” 
So here his expressions are not elegant, “ but 
they are his.” Gilfillan, whose opinion on 
Macaulay I have just quoted, wrote thus of 


Carlyle, although he greatly admired him : 
“ He is so utterly different from every other 
writer ; his unmeasured sentences ; hisirregular 
density ; his electric contrasts ; his startling 
asseverations ; his endless repetitions; the 
levity in which his most solemn and serious 
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statements seem to swim ; the air of mild, yet 
derisive scorn, with which he tosses about his 
thoughts, and characters, and the incidents 
of his story; his peculiar and patched up 
dialect ; the far and foreign strains of his 
allusions and associations; the recondite 
profundity of his learning ; and those bursts 
of eloquent mysticism which alternate with 
yet wilder bursts of uncontrollable mirth and 
fuliginous irony—produce an ‘ altogetherness’ 
of impression exceedingly startling.” But 
he adds that these defects are “rarely. of 
x xX 
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substance and never of spirit,” and “ form 
but a feeble counterpoise to his merits,” and 
elsewhere, that “we love the book all the 
better for them while questioning their taste.” 
Without further comment here is the letter, 
in which it will be noticed that the writing 
strongly resembles the style and diction. 
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I propose to conclude this paper with two 
or three specimens from the schools of art to 
illustrate the matter from their side. They 
are naturally of a more modern date. 

Birket Foster who is best known perhaps 
on account of his charming little illustrations 
to our books of ballads, and other volumes, 
has been before the public for very many 
years. His quaint interiors, his homely 
glimpses of cottage life, and his charming 
scenes in country lanes, and on village greens, 
all mark him as being perhaps more so than 
any other recent artist, thoroughly English. 
Long known and long appreciated by the 
public the acknowledgment of his merits by 
those in authority was tardy. His hand- 


writing to me is decidedly suggestive of his 
art, though perhaps the fish that is depicted 
coming unwillingly out of the water, is 
drawn, though by a clever pen, yet with a 
rather thick rod, and a “long bow.” 

“ Alfred Crowquill ” is another well-known 
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etcher and illustrator. In his young days 
he was associated with Theodore Hook and 
Mr. Disraeli in a magazine called The 
Humorist, the fate of which I have been 
unable to learn. He was born in 1805, and 
his real name is Alfred Henry Forrester, 
His writing is small and neat, and quite 
the opposite to George Cruikshank’s, a 
kindred artist who is too well known to 
need much comment here, and whose rugged 
writing corresponds well both with his 
personal appearance and his artistic style. 
The last time I saw Cruikshank was at a 
Volunteer Review in Hyde Park, where he 
appeared in command of regiment of water- 
drinkers, of which he was colonel, mounted 
on what one of the journals described as a 
“very groggy horse.” Just before that I 
had met him in a friend’s office, and we had 
been talking about writing. ‘“ By the by,” 
I remarked, “how do you manage to make 
those extraordinary ‘ ks’ in your signature?” 
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“Oh! hke this,” he said, and taking up 4 
pen wrote me the signature here appended. 
In the letter also here given the allusions to 
his picture, Zhe Worship of Bacchus, one of 
the most extraordinary paintings of modern 
days, will be duly appreciated. 

These writings are certainly worthy of the 
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description quoted at the commencement of 
this paper, “ characteristic autographs.” 

This phrase “ his own ” also well describes 
the following letter, quoted already on 
page 666, from the late well-known actor, 
Charles Mathews. One would hardly expect 
in the lightest of light comedians, say in 
Sir Charles Coldstream or My Awful Dad, 
a heavy style or a thick form of letter, and 





I think his writing admirably bears out both 
the man himself and the parts he played. 
I must say I was not aware that his father 
had such a letter, as that from Sterne 
alluded to therein. In contradistinction to 
his style of writing, I may mention that two 
well-known tragedians, Macready and Charles 
Kean, wrote, the former a small finikin hand, 
and the latter a large and bold writing. 
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BRAMSHILL FROM THE BROADWATER. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY AND EVERSLEY. 


In April, 1842, Charles Kingsley wrote : 
“T hope to be ordained in July to the curacy 
of Eversley in Hampshire. In the midst of 
lovely scenery—rich—but not exciting.” And 
again in May, 1844: “I shall return to you 
Monday, perhaps rector of Eversley! <A 
bright future opens. Blessed be God. . . 
All is settled at last. Sir John has given 
me the living, and he wishes me to settle 
there as soon as possible. God never fails 
those who put their trust in Him.” 

There are few prettier places within easy 
reach of London than Eversley and _ its 
neighbourhood. The features of the country 
certainly are not grand, but they are full of 
picturesque effect. The sweep of open moor- 
land that lies beyond the glebe, and covers 
many miles, is very striking ; and the mass 
of colour there in autumn, when the heather 
is in bloom, is superb. Bramshill Park, too, 
with its noble avenues of elm and oak and fir 
and lime, and its deep woods, and quiet lake, 
and blue distances beyond the gates and wall, 
is at every turn a study for a painter. The 
park boasts the finest Scotch firs south of the 
border, said to have been brought here and 


planted by King James I. And somewhere 
in the dark recesses of these woods Arch- 
bishop Abbot, an ancestor of the Kingsley 
family, whilst hunting, shot and killed a 
keeper with a bolt from his cross-bow, and, 
so runs the story, was never seen to smile 
again. Looking from the Mount, the ram- 
bling rectory-house with its quaint gables, 
and straggling garden gay with flowers, and 
the old red tower of the church and well- 
ordered churchyard, are seen below ; backed 
with fields and copses, and line after line of 
wood and hedgerow, as the country climbs up 
towards and past Heckfield and Strathfield- 
saye. There is a charm and romance about 
this part of England which linger on in spite 
of the ravages of civilisation and the deso- 
lating hand of builders. Even now there 
are bits of primeval forest to be found, and 
still spaces where the birds make their nests 
and the trees rejoice in undisturbed security. 

Here, in 1842, Charles Kingsley came, 
little more than a boy in years, fresh with 
honours from Cambridge, and “buried his 
first class’”—and much besides which the 
world would value more, and which was then 
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little suspected—“in a country curacy.” 
Here, for the greater part of thirty-three 
years, he lived and loved and laboured and 
fought his way to fame, often against great 
odds, and gradually made his voice heard 
far and wide. And here, at last, he died, 
whilst yet in the fulness*of his powers, and 
was laid to rest, mourned by high and low. 
Charles Kingsley’s name is associated in 
the popular mind with the thought of restless 
energy and gallant adventure. Notwith- 
standing his own amusingly vigorous re- 
pudiation of the phrase, he is and always 
will be regarded as the founder and repre- 
sentative of “Muscular Christianity.” He 
is the patron-saint of mighty hunters and 
men of war, and those who go down to the 
sea in ships and occupy their business in 
great waters, and those who wander in the 
wilderness and solitary place. And yet, as 
a matter of fact, he himself was content and 
thankful to live out his days at Eversley ; 
visiting the poor, nursing the sick, preaching 
in the same church, talking to the same 
people, fishing the same streams, looking on 
the same fields, year after year—living, in 
short, what many men would consider a dull, 
monotonous life— yet without a touch of 
bitterness or regret, and with no sense of 
loss or weariness, or impatience or restraint ; 
happy with his home and friends and books 
and literary work and simple manly amuse- 
ments, and never failing to find abundant 
interest and beauty and wonder and ample 
room for the exercise of his splendid vitality 
and energy in common things around him. 
Such a man was bound to win the hearts 
of the people with whom he had to do at 
Eversley. And in a very short time Charles 
Kingsley won them all—-from the old- 
fashioned squire and master of hounds at 
the stately, memory-haunted Elizabethan 
mansion, where once Prince Henry, the 
friend of Raleigh, lived, to the heath-cropper 
in the tumble-down cottage on the edge of 
the great flats, or the old poacher who had 
built himself a rough mud-hut by the dyke 
on the back common. They respected as 
well as loved him. For they saw that their 
Rector was not only an earnest parish priest, 
but also a man of shrewd common-sense, 
with much knowledge of the world, observ- 
ant, handy as themselves, acquainted with 
affairs known and unknown to them, incap- 
able of cant, and quick to detect and punish 
it in others, without a trace in tone and 
bearing of the professional manner. 
Eversley, however, was not only a happy 
field of parochial labour for Charles Kings- 
ley, it was also—and this was very necessary 
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for a man of his poetic and nervous tempera- 
ment—a playground and fairy garden, a 
sanctuary and refuge for him from the busy 
turmoil of the world and the noisy strife of 
tongues. Here, after the excitement of 
Chartist meetings, and anxious discussions 
with Christian Socialists ; after the storm of 
reviews that followed on the publication of 
his earlier books; after the lionising that 
awaited him in many circles of society ; and, 
later, after the strain and fatigue of his work 
in the chair of modern history at Cambridge, 
and in the pulpits of Chester Cathedral and 
Westminster Abbey, he could retire and 
recover his spent strength and breath in the 
companionship of his beloved fir woods and 
the silence of the far-stretching moors. “I 
must get away and stand upon my head,” he 
would say, “and think about nothing at all.” 
When pressed and harassed and tired it was 
all very dear to him, very soothing, very 
healing, very reanimating—the sheltered lawn 
by the study door, the little trout stream in 
the field beyond, the young plantation on 
the Mount, and then the wide flats of Hart- 
ford Bridge out beyond, that rolled away and 
away, rich with purple heather and dark 
pines, to Bagshot and Windsor. Here, at 
all events, he was free ; secure alike from 
curious observation and foolish praise and 
ill-natured censure. And he needed this 
repose and rest of spirit. Without this 
probably he would have broken down again 
and again. For he could not stand the wear 
and tear and daily burden and worry of me- 
thodical, highly-organised, carefully-planned, 
and rigorously-sustained work. Seldom has 
any one toiled harder, or with wider range, 
than Charles Kingsley. But he was always 
obliged.to work in his own way. He could 
not fight his battles with Saul’s armour. He 
must follow his own devices. He would give 
himself without sparing whilst the work was 
actually in hand; but when the word was 
spoken, or the blow struck,—when he had 
done his best fearlessly and gallantly, and 
the world was shouting applause or dis- 
approval, and eyes were strained to see the 
bold poet-priest, and hands were weaving 
garlands for him, and lips prophesying great 
things concerning him, then he must needs 
go back to Eversley, and forget all about the 
hubbub, whilst he busied himself with his 
garden and his fishing-rods and his fly-books ; 
and with birds and beasts and insects and 
trees and flowers ; and with much talk of the 
farmyard and the harvest-field and the stable 
and the kennel ; and with happy impersonal 
thoughts about the geological formation of 
hill and valley, or the antiquity and genesis 
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of the woods around him, or the meaning 
and purpose of the century-old road-tracks 
in the heather under his feet. For many 
natures stirred within him: and though he 
was always a worker, always a_ teacher, 
always a lover of man, there was in him also 
a strong necessity for freedom and space and 
fresh air, for the leisure and repose and 
confidence that can only be found in quiet, 
untroubled brooding amid country sights and 
sounds. 

Eversley then suited him, as the saying is, 
down to the ground. It gave him exactly 


very well himself. ‘ You never were more 
right,” he says, “than when you said that I 
should not like to be a bishop. And even a 
deanery I shrink from ; because it would take 
me away from Eversley, the home to which 
I was ordained, where I came when I was 
married, and whieh I intend shall be my 
last home.” From every point of view, at 
Eversley he was emphatically the right man 
in the right place. And one cannot doubt 
that this fact was a great and abiding help 
to him in his work throughout. At Eversley 
he needed no system save his own. He 
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the home, the surroundings, the interests, 
the amusements, at times the disengaged 
liberty that he wanted. Indeed he never 
seriously wished for any other field of action. 
At Eversley he knew he could be himself, as 
he never could have been shut up in the 
streets of London, or a bishop’s palace. The 
machinery, the routine, the punctuality, the 
respect for proprieties, the cumbrous dignity 
often incidental to the higher seats of the 
clerical world would have been intolerable to 
him. He would have been stifled with “the 
care of all the churches.” And he knew this 


worked as he liked—mainly by impulse 
—doing what he had to do with all his 
might; doing it in a way that made a 
deep impression on the mind and character 
of his people, but with very little regard 
to any recognised method or established 
order. He was by nature no organiser, 
no administrator. Ho was a voice and 
an example. And his message and in- 
fluence were best felt and understood when 
he was seen and heard, like the Baptist 
of old, standing and speaking, not in the 
crowded highways of the city, but in 
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green fields and by rippling streams, in the 
fair, fresh, open country. 

It has been said that whatever the gain to 
the Church may have been when Charles 
Kingsley was ordained to the curacy of 
Eversley the loss to the world was very 
great. That the poet, in short, was then 
sunk and submerged in the priest. Now at 
first sight there seems, it must be admitted, 
some truth in the remark. Few who are 
well acquainted with the writings of Charles 
Kingsley—and especially with the delightful 
volume of poems—can fail at times to feel 
that had he been free from the cares of 
parochial work, free to devote all his time 
and genius to letters, free to speak his whole 
heart out, without the slightest regard to 
Church authority or Church councils, he 
might have secured a permanent place for 
himself among the great poets of the 
nineteenth century. Surely, we say, there 
was yet more to come, more that was never 
uttered, more that was buried, alas! for ever 
in silence, partly owing to the trammels of 
his profession, partly by the voluntary sup- 
pression of his poetic gifts—a deeper fount 
of song—a richer, fuller range of emotion— 
in the heart and mind of the man who wrote 
the Saint’s Tragedy, and Andromeda, and 
the Three Fishers, and the Sands of Dee, and 
the scene in Hypatia where Pelagia dances 
in the theatre, and the story of the sea- 
fight off La Guayra and the sinking of the 
Sta. Catharina at Lundy, in Westward Ho !/ 
Here are proofs of poetic and dramatic power 
such as are not often found. . Surely, had he 
been so minded, had circumstances been 
propitious, had he been free to follow the 
bent of his nature, had the work at Eversley 
not stood in the way, he might have won for 
himself eternal renown as a master of im- 
mortal verse. Even now there are lines and 
passages of his which the world will not.soon 
forget ; which hold their own for strength 
and beauty and pathos with the best our 
literature can show. What might not then, 
we say, this man have done had he given 
himself wholly to art, and told us without 
any reserve or constraint the uttermost that 
was in him ? 

Certainly no one can deny that the true 
poetic faculty was in Charles Kingsley, and 
that all he said and did was touched with the 
fire and fancy of a born poet. No less an 
authority than Baron de Bunsen believed 
that a great career was open before him. 
Writing to Professor Max Miiller, Bunsen 
says: “In the Saint's Tragedy and Hypatia 
I find the justification of a hope that Kings- 
ley might continue Shakespeare’s historical 


‘imperishable honours as a poet. 
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plays. . The tragedy of St. Elizabeth 
shows that Kingsley can grapple, not only 
with the novel, but with the more severe 
rules of dramatic art. And Hypatia proves 
on the largest scale that he can discover in 
the picture of the historical past the truly 
human, the deep and permanent, and that 
he knows how to represent it. How, with 
all this, he can hit the fresh tone of popular 
life, and draw humorous characters and 
complications with Shakespearean energy is 
proved by all his works. And why should 
he not undertake this great task?’ Charles 
Kingsley himself seems at times to have felt 
the divine call strongly. “What you say,” 
he writes in 1852, “about my ergon being 
poetry is quite true . . . there is no denying 
it ; I do feel a different being when I get 
into metre. . . . When [have done Hypatia 
I will write no more novels; I will write 
poetry—not as a profession—but I will keep 
myself for it, and I dothink I shall do some- 
thing that will live.” And yet it may be 
questioned after all, whether in electing to 
be a priest, and holding the cure of souls at 
Eversley, he did not take a truer measure of 
himself, and of his proper calling and genius, 
than those who think he might have won 
“T feel in 
myself,” he said in 1858, “a deficiency of 
discursive fancy. . . I know I can put into 
singing words the plain things I see and feel ; 
but all that faculty which Shakespeare had 
more than any man—the power of metaphor 
and analogue—the intuitive vision of connec- 
tions between all things in heaven and earth, 
which poets must have, is very weak in me, 
and therefore I shall never be a great poet. 
And what matter? I will do what I can ; but 
I believe you are quite right in saying that 
my poetry is all of me which will last.” “I 
will do what I can”—probably all men in 
the long run do what they can ; and when we 
lament that they have not done otherwise, 
or done more, we are lamenting the im- 
possible. To all who knew Charles Kingsley, 
or who carefully read his works, it must be 
obvious that there was in him a strange 
crossing and recrossing of what, for the sake * 
of brevity, we may call the artistic and moral 
natures. The elements were subtly mixed. 
He was drawn two ways at once. Imagin- 
ation was often to him rather a tyrant that 
troubled him than a guide gladly and exult- 
ingly followed. “ If you wish to pray against 
a burden and temptation, pray against that 
awful gift (for it is a purely involuntary 
gift) of imagination, which alternately flatters 
and torments its possessor—flatters him by 
making him fancy that he possesses the 











virtues which he can imagine in others; 
torments him because it makes him feel in 
himself a capacity for every imaginable form 
of vice.” The artistic side of him struggled 
for a license which the moral side would 
never grant. The results to himself were 
often probably very painful. The silent 
inward conflict may have helped to shorten 
his days. But the victory always lay 
with the moral side—and that by his own 
deliberate choice. For morality was the 
deepest, strongest principle in him through- 
out life. “The first and last business of 
every human being,” he said, in a university 
sermon, “‘ whatever his station, party, creed, 
capacities, tastes, duties, is morality ! virtue, 
virtue, always virtue,”—this was the burden 
of his teaching for others and for himself. 
“1 am nothing,” he one day said to me, “ if 
not a priest.” The priestly instinct was as 
authoritative in him as the poetic. Perhaps 
more so. It is a significant—may we not say 
prophetic—fact, that his earliest recorded 
- words, in the Memories of his Life, take the 
form of a sermon, written when he was four 
years old. Then follows a poem, written 
when he was five years and eight months old. 
Teacher and Poet. But Teacher stands first, 
and always stood first. Some of us indeed 
may think that at times he was scarcely fair 


TREES ON THE RECTORY LAWN, EVERSLEY. 











to art and artists; that he was disposed to 
be a trifle contemptuous of art, and to sweep 
its children aside as “idle singers of an 
empty day.” Perhaps this inclination, how- 
ever, was only a self-protective instinct on his 
part ; an unconscious but firm resolve not 
to let the lower call, as he regarded it, inter- 
fere with, or impinge upon, the higher call 
in his own case. At any rate he writes to 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice in 1855, “ Do not fear 
that ultimately I shall be content with 
being an ‘artist.’ I despise and loathe the 
notion from the bottom of my heart. J 
have felt its temptation ; but I will, by God’s 
help, fight against that. ... Everything 
seems to me not worth working at, except 
the simple business of telling poor people, 
‘Don’t fret, God cares for you, and Christ 
understands you.’”” And so we may believe 
that the world lost nothing by Charles 
Kingsley’s residence as a clergyman at 
Eversley. The teacher in him naturally took 
precedence of the poet. Eversley was no clog 
upon his genius. Rather, according to his 
own account, “it was the source of inspira- 
tion to him.” “My amusements are green 


fields and clear trout streams, and the gallop 
through the winter fir-woods ; and perhaps 
this fine healthy life makes my little lark’s 
pipe all the fresher and clearer when it tries 
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a song.” Those songs of his—so simple, 
touching, pure, and true—so perfect in form, 
so exquisite in feeling, will live on far down 
the coming times. 

The Saint's Tragedy was published in 
1848. From that year to the end of his 
life his pen was never idle. As a rule, he 
wrote rapidly and easily ; the flow of ideas 
and words was no labour to him. He knew 
at once what he wanted to say, and said it 
without. let or hindrance, .or beating about 
the bush, plainly, clearly, forcibly, and 
directly; yet with a play of fancy and 
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Charles Kingsley has declared in his own 
matchless way the special work he set himself 
as a priest. “What if it has pleased God,” 
he wrote in 1858, “that I should have been 
born and bred, and have lived ever since, in 
the tents of Esau? What if—by no choice 
of my own—my relations and friends have 
been the hunters and fighters? What if by 
long living with him, I have learned to love 
him as my own soul, to understand him, his 
~apabilities, his weaknesses? What if I 
said to myself, Jacob has a blessing, but 
Esau has one also, though his birthright be 
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imagination, and a wealth of illustration 
which very few writers can command. The 
list of his books is long; something like 
thirty volumes in all: poems, novels, fairy 
tales, lectures, essays, sermons ; and nearly 
all of them were written at Eversley ; thought 
out as he walked about the parish, or in 
the garden, and then quickly transferred to 
paper in the pretty low-roofed study, packed 
with books and fly-rods, and hunting-whips, 
and pipes, and MSS., where the window 
usually stood open to the ground, facing the 
soft southern sky. 


not his ; and what blessing he has, he shall 
know of, that he may earn it? Jacob can 
do well enough without me. He has some 
fifteen thousand clergy, besides dissenting 
preachers, taking care of him, and telling 
him that he is the only ideal. . . . Therefore 
my mind is made up. As long as Esau comes 
to me as toa friend, and as long as Esau’s 
mother comes to me to save her child from 
his own passions and appetites—would God 
that I could do it—so long shall I labour at 
that which, even if I cannot do it well, 
seems to me the only thing which I can do.” 
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And Esau did come and listen with a thank- 
ful heart and eager ear to the man who spoke 
that which he knew, and testified that which 
he had seen, and told him good news of God. 
Long before the death of Charles Kingsley, 
the pulpit of Eversley became a distinct factor 
in the religious life of England. There was 
a ring in that voice that claimed attention 
and roused enthusiasm. Men could not 
choose but listen: men of all shades of 
opinion. For they felt that here was a man 
utterly in earnest, one who spoke straight 
from his soul in words which kindled the 
“fire that in the heart resides.” They felt 
that the Rector of Eversley had something 
to say which made a perceptible difference 
in the aspect of things to them, and which 
put new life and vigour into the faith and 
hope by which they shaped their life and 
conduct. The teaching that came from the 
little village church in Hampshire—most of 
the printed sermons were first preached at 
Eversley, and were given to the publie with 
few alterations—was unique in its way. There 
was a good foundation laid of knowledge and 
eareful thought. But manner and method 
were wholly original. No shibboleths, no 
empty forms of words, no straining after 
effect, no mere word painting ; but straight- 
forward talk, in clear terse language, com- 
bined with marvellous insight into human 
character and motives, and wide sympathies 
with human weaknesses, and quick under- 
standing of human temptations, and always 
a noble righteous love of truth and honour, 
of self-control and endurance, and noble scorn 
of falsehood and meanness, of self-indulgence 
and cowardice. These sermons were by no 
means always equal. But there was never 
wanting in them a peculiar quality, a touch 
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of himself—and sometimes the full strength 
of the man was poured into them, and then 
they rose into almost unrivalled eloquence. 
Is it too much to say that the sermons of 
Charles Kingsley restored to the Church the 
too long lost ideal of Christian chivalry? 
At any rate men felt that at last they had 
found here a leader behind whom they could 
range themselves and march, without losing 
one jot of their manhood, or wearing sad 
countenances and simpering looks. 


“ Joyous knight-errant of God, thirsting for labour 
and strife.” 


Charles Kingsley might have had his last 
earthly resting place in the great Abbey at 
Westminster which holds the dust of our 
kings and statesmen and soldiers and poets. 
“Here we should be too glad to lay him,” 
wrote Dean Stanley at his death, “not by 
that official right which I try to discourage, 
but by the natural inheritance of genius and 
character.” But the matter had been decided 
by himself long before. His wishes were 
well known, and there was not a moment’s 
hesitation as to the place of his burial. “Go 
where I will,” he had said, “in this hard- 
working world, I shall take care to get my 
last sleep in Eversley churchyard.” There- 
fore, in the midst of the people he knew and 
loved, close beside his own “romantic home,” 
and the altar where he had so faithfully served 
his Lord and Master, they made his grave. 
There, under the shade of the solemn fir-trees, 
where the “air-mothers” from the moor 
above come down and rock the heavy boughs 
in summer and winter over his head, Charles 
Kingsley sleeps in peace and hope. 

Wiiiram Harrison. 
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[This GarpEN or Memonrtes holds’a sad and most tender memory for me. Thus far in my 
work I have had my sister’s sympathy, and I shall have it no more. Even in her weakness 
she cared for the beginning of this story, chose it to be a remembrance of her, came, as it 
were, with faltering steps, a little way into my garden, and I feel as if her grave were 


among its blossoms. 


Often as I have wished that work of mine might better deserve to 


live, I never wished it more than I do at this moment, when, having finished this, I write 


upon it the name of ConsTaNce. | 


I. 


WITHOUT. 


** June weather, 
Blue above lane and wall.” 


HE June sunshine lighted 

a dull little street, where 

a row of small houses, 

mean, dirty, dilapidated, 

faced a high wall. It 

was about three o'clock, 

and Garden Lane was 

almost deserted, the chil- 

dren being at school, 
and their elders at the factory. Two or 
three loud-voiced, slatternly women appeared 
and disappeared at the cottage doors, look- 
ing after the babies who seemed to have 
casually dropped into the squalid life of. the 
place, and the decrepit old folks who were 
near to dropping out of it. 

Even in its peaceful condition the lane did 
not seem likely to attract visitors. Yet a 
couple of well-dressed men lingered there, 
talking earnestly, and had already lingered 
for ten or fifteen minutes, though there were 
pleasanter spots within easy reach. The 
elder of the two, a tall, neat, grey-whiskered 
man of sixty or more, stood on the footpath, 
with his back to the cottages, and poked at 
the dust with a slim gold-headed cane. His 
companion, much younger than himself, had 
halted in the roadway, and was speaking 
rather defiantly, with his hands in his 
pockets. 


It was natural enough that the elder man 





should raise his eyes from time to time, and 
that they should rest on the wall that faced 
him. But the other had his back to it, and 
it was less obvious why he should cast quick 
glances over his shoulder, as if the wall 
made a third in the conversation. They 
were curt, half hostile glances, and yet it 
was the pleasantest thing to look at in 
Garden Lane. It was a substantial piece of 
old-fashioned brick work, which rose with an 
air of strength, almost of stateliness, above 
its sordid surroundings. Its base was 
polluted with the filth of the street, and 
defaced with smears and chalk-marks, but 
higher up it took the southern radiance on 
its warmly coloured bricks, touched here and 
there with lines and patches of bronze-tinted 
moss, and over its crest, against the blue 
June, flickered little wanton sprays of ivy 
and vine. By standing very near the 
unsavoury cottages the sunlit boughs of 
trees within the enclosure might be descried. 

The two men, however, betrayed no such 
extreme curiosity. There was a small door 
just opposite, set in the wall, with a pro- 
jecting ledge of brickwork above it, on 
which a tuft or two of snapdragon grew, and 
thin, dry grasses seeded airily. Evidently 
it was seldom opened, for the children had 
made little erections of stones, and dirt, and 
oyster-shells, upon the threshold. The elder 
man’s eyes lingered familiarly on the little 
entrance, as if he could see some pleasant 
sight beyond, but the other, when he turned 
to look, ignored the doorway, and flung his 
glances higher, where the glowing line of 
red bounded the sultry sky. 
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“ You know me,” he said, with a touch of 
resentment in his tone. “You ought to 
know me well. You know I don’t want to 
do anything but what is fair and right. 
But, I put it to you, am I not offering more 
than it is worth?” 

“Decidedly more than it would be worth 
to any other man,” the other agreed. “ And 
I think,” he added with a smile, “that you 
are offering a little more than it is really 
worth to you.” 

“Well then?” 
crushingly. 

But his companion made no answer. He 
continued to smile, looking down and drawing 
vague lines in the dust at his feet. 

“Why don’t you tell her she’ll never get 
such an offer again?” 

The point-blank question roused the other 
to stare and exclaim, “Bless the man! Do 
you suppose I haven't told her?” 

“Well then? Why doesn’t she take it? 
What more does she want?” 

“No more. Unluckily for you she doesn’t 
want so much. She simply wants her own 
house and garden. She won’t sell.” 

“ But why? What reason does she give?” 

“Do we ask a lady for a reason?” said 
the other. “If we do we don’t get one.” 

The fierce young man seemed to take the 
little commonplace speech as a weighty 
truth. “Heaven help me!” he said, “ what 
have I ever done that I should have to do 
business with a woman ?”’ 

“Don’t trouble yourself too much about 
that, Brydon. I don’t think you'll have any 
business to do with her.” 

Brydon stood pondering—incredulous, yet 
gloomy. “ But it’s absurd,” he said. “ Look 
here—I’m not unreasonable. If the place 
had been a long while in the family, if it had 
even been her home when she was a child— 
well, I suppose it might be called sentimental 
to refuse a good offer, but it would be the 
kind of thing one could understand, you 
know.” 

“Certainly,” the other assented. 

“One could understand it,” Brydon con- 
tinued, “and, if it were only a question of 
a good offer, I, for one, could respect it. 
Yes, with all my heart.” 

He paused, giving his companion time for 
an affirmative gesture, then went on. 

“But what has Miss Wynne to do 
with the place? She bought it—how long 
ago? A year? A yearanda half? Well, a year 
and a half, then. I suppose from what they 
tell me she only happened to know of it 
because she was once here for two or three 
months when the Macleans had it ; they say 


said the young man 
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she was a sort of companion to old Miss 
Maclean in those days. I shouldn’t have 
eared much to go as companion to Mary 
Anne myself, and she doesn’t seem to have 
liked it long! But a year or two later, when 
the house was empty, back she comes with 
money and a new name, and buys it. Cheap 
too! Isn’t that so?” 

“ Just so.” 

“ Well, is there anything in that to make 
a woman refuse a good offer for it, when she 
knows what her refusal means? Look at 
those cottages—look at them, Eddington !” 
he threw out his hand towards them 
with sudden passion. “Are they fit for her 
fellow creatures to live in? There they must 
live, however, there they must crowd together 
beyond all chance of cleanliness or decency, 
there they must die, because Miss Wynne 
has taken a fancy to keep the only bit of 
ground on which I could build them decent 
dwellings, for a flower-garden! The devil 
take such fancies, say I!” 

“Of course you feel strongly about it,” 
said the other. “It’s only natural. But, 
after all, Miss Wynne bought and paid for her 
house—you can’t confiscate people’s property, 
you know.” 

“ But what does she want it for—tell me 
that! The house is well enough, but there 
are better ones on the Daleham Road. And 
as for a garden—is she bound to have a 
garden in the densest and dirtiest part of the 
town? They say Norman’s Folly is to be 
sold—why doesn’t she buy that? She would 
get a really good garden there.” 

“So is this a good garden. Do you know 
it?” 

Brydon shook his head. “The factory is 
on one side of it, of course, but we have no 
windows that way. And my uncle never 
got on with the Macleans, you know. He 
used to say he thought he could have put up 
with old Teddy Maclean, but he could not 
stand Mary Anne, so we didn’t visit.” 

“Well, you know Miss Wynne?” said 
Eddington, beginning to move slowly along 
the footpath. 

“T have met her,” the young man 
answered, “if you mean that. Somebody 
introduced us at the vicarage one day. 
She made me a little bow and a remark on 
the weather.” 

The other smiled. 
company than that.” 

“Very likely. But I would have you 
remark that it is Miss Wynne’s room I 
want, and not her company at all. I think 
I should prefer the Macleans.” 

“T dare say! You think you could have 


“She can be better 
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bullied poor old Teddy, and had your own 
way.” 

“But I could not have bullied Mary 
Anne! Still I think I could have made a 
bargain with her.” 

“Why not try with Miss Wynne?” said 
Eddington, as they emerged into the High 
Street. “Why leave all the arguments to 
me? You might be more persuasive.” 

“Oh! Persuasive!” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

“I’ve no arguments but pounds, shillings, 
and pence,” the young mill-owner replied. 
“Will they sound bigger from my mouth 
than from yours?” 

“You might find others.” 

“No. She doesn’t care for the weavers 
and their wretched cottages. And, being a 
fine young lady, she probably thinks drainage 
an unpleasant subject, and would not thank 
me for explaining to her that she may be 
poisoned one of these days by the filth of 
Garden Lane.” 

“Well,” said Eddington, “I can’t say 
whether she cares for weavers and drainage, 
or not. But I don’t think she cares for 
pounds, shillings, and pence.” 

“Tell me,” said Brydon abruptly, “do you 
know her reason for refusing to sell? Keep 
it a secret if you like, only tell me, do you 
know it?” 

“T do not.” 

“Well then, I'll try.” He had spoken 
hitherto in a defiant and rather masterful 
fashion, but now he suddenly stood revealed 
asashy young man. “I'll do what I can,” 
he said, as if he needed the assurance of his 
own reiterated pledge. “But it won’t be 


any good. I wish she were Mary Anne!” 
“Thank you. J prefer Miss Wynne for 
a client.” 


Brydon paused for a moment with his 
great dark grey eyes fixed upon vacancy. 
“Yes, I'll try,” he repeated. “ Well, good- 
bye for the present.” 

“Stop,” said Eddington. “Miss Wynne 
will have some people there to-morrow— 
tennis and afternoon tea, you know. Sup- 
pose you go with me? We are very good 
friends, she and I, I'll undertake to promise 
you a welcome.” 

“ But I don’t care for tennis.” 

“Very well, then, you can hand tea-cups. 
It will be all the better for me.” 

Brydon hesitated. “ But how is one to do 
any talking? That kind of thing is nothing 
but idiotic chatter.” 

“Oh, you can’t drive a bargain then and 
there, and pay the money down with the 
tennis players for witnesses! No, no, you 
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may leave your cheque book at home. But, 
all the same, you had better come with me 
—see how the land lies, and have a look at 
the walled paradise—you may understand 
Miss Wynne better after that.” 

“But I hardly ever go to these stupid 
afternoon affairs; I'd much rather be at 
my work—lI hate ’em,” growled the young 
man. “ Well, I'll go—what time?” he added 
in a hurry, as if he were afraid that Eddington 
might give up the idea. 

The other smiled a little. 
call for you at four,” he said. 


“ All right— 


Il. 
WITHIN. 


‘* Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 
And open, jasmine-muffled lattices, 
And groups under the dreaming garden-trees.” 


Mr. Tuomas Brypon, standing a little 
apart from the tennis players, eyed the 
coveted garden with stealthy eagerness. He 
knew its precise extent and shape, better 
than any other person present, but the vision 
which had haunted him for months was that 
of a somewhat irregular four-sided patch, 
washed over with a uniform tint of light- 
green, bounded by pen and ink lines, and 
conveniently supplied with a scale of measure- 
ment and the points of the compass. The 
delineation was accurate enough, yet the 
reality took him a little by surprise. 

He had had some idea of the ordinary 
suburban garden, with its neat machine- 
mown lawn, and yellow gravel walks, its 
slim young trees, laburnum and lime, and its 
gay stripes and masses of bedding plants. 
He had walked many a time in such gardens, 
and remembered their well-raked borders, 
their standard roses, bearing pendent labels, 
and their latest novelties in variegated foliage. 
He knew the rock-work in a shady corner, 
dotted here and there with little homesick 
ferns. All these things were familiar to 
him. 

But not this walled enclosure, where every- 
thing told of long continuance. So many 
generations had laboured within its bounds, 
each its allotted span, so many seasons of 
sunshine and rain had quickened the great 
trees whose white roots were groping far 
below, that it seemed as if one need only turn 
a spadeful of the deep black earth for buried 
memories to germinate and bloom. Spring 
flowers here were but the last links in a 
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long garland, stretching across the years to 
hands that tended those same blossoms in 
pleasant old-fashioned times. It was like 
the quaintest masquerade, only to think of 
the women who had walked in that garden. 
Who was the first—the woman for whom 
the pleasure ground was planted? And was 
Mary Wynne to be the last ? 

Already it was but a narrow plot compared 
to what it once had been. Tall buildings 
hemmed it in, turning blank walls on its 
green seclusion. Here were massive ware- 
houses, there, above a quivering screen of 
poplar-leaves, rose a heaped confusion of 
tiled roofs, a bit of torrid colour in the 
midsummer sunlight, slopes of varied steep- 
ness, blackened in places with soot and moss. 
Little long-drawn clouds drifted from their 
clustered chimneys across the western sky. 
There was a grey glitter of glass in distant 
windows, but it was strange how remote all 
eyes seemed to be from Miss Wynne’s shady 
lawn. 

Half a minute had sufficed to give Brydon 
a distinct impression of his surroundings. 
Then with no change of attitude he lowered 
his glance and surveyed the company. His 
young hostess had given him the welcome 
that Eddington had promised, and had only 
turned away to greet a later arrival. He 
looked after her, curiously, anxiously—his 
impression of her was anything but distinct. 
How was this? She had talked to him for 
at least a couple of minutes, and Brydon 
believed himself to be quick at reading faces. 
He began to suspect that perhaps he had 
never looked at her while she spoke. 

The tennis party was an ordinary specimen 
of such gatherings in a provincial town. 
There were a good many ladies. Elderly 
clergymen had brought their wives and 
daughters, and the wives and daughters of 
busier men had come with apologies for their 
absentees. Two or three lads, just old 
enough to be reckoned as grown up from a 
lawn tennis point of view, loitered about, 
always keeping together, and looking on the 
women, the old people, and polite manners 
generally, as hindrances to rational enjoy- 
ment. The legal profession was represented 
by Mr. Eddington, smiling and talking in 
every direction, and a self-possessed junior 
partner. There was a good-looking country 
squire who had driven in, with two sisters 
and a cousin, from a manor-house some four 
or five miles away. And finally there was 
a curate from his lodgings in the High 
Street. 

Some of the girls were pretty, but Bry- 
don’s eyes seeking Miss Wynne lingered 
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only on a tall, willowy young woman, as 
distinct from all the rest as if she were a 
foreigner. In point of fact, her dwelling 
place was nothing more remote than Ken- 
sington, whence, being a little tired, she had 
come for ten days’ change, and was restfully 
going through the three tennis parties, one 
flower-show, and one re-opening of a church, 
which her friends had offered as a round of 
gaiety. 

Brydon’s glance encountered hers, for she 
was gazing fixedly at him from under her 
slanted parasol while she talked to Mr. 
Eddington. His story interested her, it was 
an excitement, an enthusiasm, a struggle for 
mastery, and the issue was uncertain. Per- 
haps it might be divined by a little study of 
the young man. She was like a traveller 
landed on an unknown shore, ignorant of 
the local scale of values. She took no 
interest in the good-looking squire, decidedly 
the most important person there, she passed 
by the curate and the young lawyer with 
complete indifference, but she expressed a 
wish to make Mr. Brydon’s acquaintance, 
and the next moment she was rustling softly 
over the grass with Mr. Eddington in attend- 
ance. Brydon saw them coming, and felt a 
shock of surprise and alarm. What the 
deuce did Eddington mean by it—couldn’t 
he mind his own business, and leave other 
people alone? But he had not presence of 
mind enough to attempt an escape, and he 
stood, shifting uneasily from one foot to the 
other, till he was captured, and duly presented 
to Miss Hillier. 

The worst of it was that her progress 
across the lawn had attracted attention. 
The boys, standing strictly on the defensive 
behind a convenient tree, silently conveyed 
to one another that she was a guy. Their 
sisters looked after her with curiously mingled 
feelings of disapproval and envy. Their own 
freshly made costumes somehow seemed too 
new, and too neatly put on, by the side of 
those faintly-coloured folds which twisted 
and trailed and clung about the Kensington 
young lady. It was true that the draperies 
and soft laces which composed a harmony in 
yellows were slightly tumbled and dingy. 
One felt that they had been worn in a smoke- 
laden atmosphere, and crushed in crowded 
little drawing-rooms. But, nevertheless, 
there was an air of indefinable superiority 
about Miss Hillier’s dress, a careless com- 
pleteness of detail, to the yellow beads at 
her throat, and the cluster of yellow roses, 
which seemed half-ready to fall, so loosely 
were they fastened. 

Two sisters stood watching her, and the 
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younger, a pert school-girl, spoke under her 
breath. 

“ You don’t call her pretty, I hope—a limp, 
affected thing! And I do think when people 
go to parties they might be clean / I should 
like to send that dress to the wash—looks as 
if she had slept in it.” 

“Yes,” said the elder with a doubtful 
smile, “ perhaps it does. But she must have 
slept in beautiful attitudes.” 

Brydon, embarrassed by the introduction, 
looked sideways and down, while Miss 
Hillier smiled languidly. “I’ve been hearing 
incredible things about you, Mr. Brydon.” 

He was obliged to answer. “ I—I wouldn’é 
believe them,” he said. 

“T shall be delighted to believe exactly 
the contrary on your assurance.” 

He looked round despairingly, but Edding- 
ton was gone. “TI really don’t know what 
I’m expected to say,” he replied. “I don’t 
know what the incredible things are.” 

“Tell me that you don’t want to desecrate 
this sweet old-fashioned place by building 
cheap houses all over it!’’ Miss Hillier 
shuddered as she spoke. “There are so 
many cheap houses in the world, and so few 
old gardens. Mr: Brydon, you couldn’t really 
be such a Vandal! Not really!” 

“T don’t know who has been talking about 
that.” 

“Everybody! We are all talking about 
you—all watching you. Nobody knows 
what dreadful things you may be plotting. 
You haven't the evil eye, Ihope? You won’t 
blight the trees and flowers with a glance?” 

“Do you believe in the evil eye?” he 
asked. 

“Why not? I think you are dangerous. 
I wish I had brought an amulet. But we 
are on our guard, Mr. Brydon. Do not 
attempt to take Miss Wynne into a corner, 
and mesmerise her into signing away her 
property. I assure you we won’t allow it.” 

“What will you do?” he said, and, half 
smiling, he looked at her. 

Miss Hillier’s thoughts flashed from the 
question to Brydon’s eyes. They were his 
only beauty, for he was not a handsome man. 
He was slightly below the average height, 
he had a sallow skin, very ordinary features, 
and a thin moustache that scarcely shaded 
his upper lip. But for his eyes he would 
have been insignificant. They however 
were full of expression, and their depths of 
transparent grey were deepened and darkened 
by the black lashes that bordered them. 
“ Eyes like agates,” Miss Hillier said after- 
wards, “really too beautiful for a man of 
business.” 
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“What would we do?” she repeated after 
a momentary pause. “ Well, really, I hardly 
know. Part you by main force, I suppose.” 

“But anyhow Miss Wynne and I must 
settle it at last, you know ?” 

She made a little affirmative sign. 
and I tremble for the result. It is always 
the same. When it comes to be a question 
between mean little houses and a dear old 
garden, the garden goes, swallowed up in 
hateful bricks and mortar. If I had any 
influence with Miss Wynne 

“T hope to heaven you haven't!” Brydon 
ejaculated anxiously. 

“T would entreat her to be firm. She has 
made one mistake already.” 

“ What is that?” 

“She should never have admitted you 
within the gates of her stronghold. I saw 
you looking round as if you were taking 
possession. If I were Miss Wynne, Mr. 
Brydon, I should shut myself up, and refuse 
to communicate with you.” 

“ Wouldn’t you even answer a letter?” 

“No!” said Miss Hillier sternly. “I 
would not. I would run no risks. If an 
answer were absolutely necessary, I would 
send a little message by that nice, talkative 
Mr. Eddington. But I would not write, and 
as for an interview—never !” 

Brydon was flattered, and laughed. It 
had displeased him that his cherished scheme 
should be made the subject of jesting talk, 
but a shy man naturally likes to be told that 
a woman finds him formidable. 

“T don’t know how I should manage—I’m 
afraid you would be too clever for me,” he 
said. “I should have to try and make my 
way in in disguise.” 

“What, as the milk or the. washing, or to 
look at the gas-meter? But seriously, Mr. 
Brydon, do you really mean that you would 
have the heart to destroy all this?” 

He looked round deliberately and calmly. 
He had forgotten his shyness in the interest 
of the question. His glance took in all, the 
house half-buried in roses, vine and passion- 
flower, the fine turf of the lawn, the masses 
of leafage—syringa, myrtle, lilac, laurestinus 
and bay, the sweet old-fashioned flowers, the 
bushes of lavender and rosemary, the great 
trees, limes with their innumerable bees, 
poplars quivering lightly in the sun, tulip, 
juniper, chestnut, mulberry, medlar, and, 
close by where he stood, two great cedars, 
sweeping low with dusky horizontal boughs. 
Against their soft dimness Miss Hillier’s 
slender, yellow-draped figure, fair dishevelled 
hair and refined face, came out like a picture, 
a little faded and pale, yet with a certain 
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charm. Brydon’s travelling glance ended 
by meeting the eyes that watched him, eyes 
tired and circled with faint shadows, yet 
intense with questioning interest. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “I’m very glad 
you should enjoy this today. It is very 
pretty, prettier than I thought. I don’t 
at all want to spoil it now, but I should 
like to see the ground clear this autumn, 
ready to begin work the first thing in the 
spring.” 

“Never another spring for all this?” 
Miss Hillier demanded tragically, indicating 
the surroundings with a movement of hand 
and wrist in a wrinkled, tan-coloured glove. 

“T’m very sorry,’ the young man re- 
plied. “ But if the cheap houses are urgently 
needed. ” 

“Oh, that sounds like a prospectus!: If 
you mean it as a speculation, Mr. Brydon, I 
dare say it may be a good one—I’m not 
questioning that.” 

“ A speculation—” he began, but instantly 
checked himself. ‘Well, I should like it to 
pay,” he said, “but one gives a fancy price 
for a bit of ground like this. There’s no 
chance of making a fortune out of it—worse 
luck! Still, I hope it will pay—TI haven't 
much opinion of things that don’t.” 

“JT would rather not have the money you 
get for this desecration !” 

“Tt won’t be much.” 

“You will do it for a little?” 

“Yes. If you could see the cottages 
beyond that wall!” 

“So very bad?” in a voice of languid 
softness. 

“So hopelessly bad and over-crowded. I 
wish Miss Wynne would have that gate set 
open into the lane! Is the key in it, I 
wonder! Come and see.” 

She drew back. “No, no! 
time for everything, Mr. Brydon. 
now.” 

“Yes, the time for that kind of thing 
mostly is ‘not now.’ I ought to have known. 
Well, you must take my word for it that if 
you saw those cottages you would wish me 
success in my speculation.” 

“Indeed I should do nothing of the kind. 
Can’t you put your cottages somewhere 
else?” 

“There is nowhere else. 
built in.” 





There’s a 
Not 


See how we are 


“ And for that very reason I would fight - 


to the last for this bit—the only remnant of 
sweetness and beauty left to you. Did you 


ever think what a source of health and joy 
an old garden is among these crowded alleys? 
And how full of poetry! 


Paradise within 
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a stone’s throw of the squalid ugliness of a 
town like this !” 

“Can’t look into Paradise, you know,” 
said Brydon. 

“ What then? Is the knowledge of hidden 
beauty nothing? It seems to me that one 
might breathe the flower-scented air”—the 
young man’s lips twitched in a curious little 
spasm—“and dream by the wall which 
conceals and yet suggests it—dreams more 
precious than the dull realities of life, Why, 
all one’s ideals would be there!” 

(Brydon privately wondered what Miss 
Hillier’s ideals would be if she had been 
brought up in Garden Lane instead of Ken- 
sington. While he was thinking about it, 
however, he found that she had gone on, and 
he was compelled to follow.) 

“Think for one moment what half a dozen 
old gardens—not enclosures in the middle of 
squares of stucco-fronted houses—and not 
old grave-yards laid out with shrubs and 
tablets, but real old gardens—gardens that 
people had loved and gardened in, gardens 
with memories, would be in London now! 
Don’t their very names haunt you? Don’t 
you feel a pang of regret when you drive by 
them in a cab?—those ghosts of gardens, 
forgotten long ago but for their names painted 
up at the corners of dirty unwholesome little 
streets! I dare say they said houses were 
urgently needed—but it is the old garden 
that is needed now!” 

Brydon was certain that Miss Hillier was 
talking nonsense, but he wished she wouldn’t, 
for the nonsense perplexed him. Did women 
argue like that about a simple matter of 
business? If so, Eddington might do the 
talking, for he’d be hanged if he would, and 
he stood with downcast eyes, twisting his 
straggling little moustache, and looking 
perfectly insignificant. 

“T suppose that is what you will do,” said 
Miss Hillier. “You will cut down these 
trees, make the place hideously bare, and 
call it ‘The Cedars’?” 

“Let me only build my houses and you 
may call them what you like.” 

She laughed a little. “Take care! Well, 
I suppose you will get your own way. 
Perhaps you will live to regret it.” 

“If you would only go and—and smell 
those cottages—only once!” said the young 
man, growing desperate. “You wouldn't 
doubt then that I ought to have my own 
way in this!” 

“Not if they were absolute pigsties !” 

“They are.” 

“Then make them better if you can. 
But never sacrifice the priceless inheritance 
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of the future to the comfort of a passing 
generation.” 

Brydon was dumb, silenced, not by the 
argument—he had not had time to consider 
it—but by the turn of the sentence. He 
could not be expected to talk like that. 

“You are not to be moved—you have no 
pity on all this loveliness?” Miss Hillier 
continued after a pause. “Does not the 
very rustling of the leaves plead for mercy? 
Listen—listen !” 

This was obviously poetry and nonsense, 
and Brydon broke roughly through the faint 
whispers far overhead. “I keep my pity 
for those who can feel.” 

«“ And do you think that trees and flowers 
cannot feel? But they do—I am sure they 
do,” she said, gazing at him with mournful 
intensity. “Ah, how I wish that I could 
be the guardian of a spot like this! What 
a sweet atmosphere of gratitude to live in!” 
Here she seemed to wave a little towards an 
approaching figure. “I was just envying 
you, Miss Wynne.” 

(“ Here’s another of them!” 
to himself.) 

“ Envying—met” Mary Wynne repeated, 
with a little questioning pause between the 
words. 

“ Yes—envying you your power to resist 
Mr. Brydon. I can only tell him how 
I would resist him if the ground were 
mine.” 

Brydon, in his talk with the lawyer, had 
called Miss Wynne a fine lady, and certainly 
she was finely dressed that afternoon. But 
as Miss Hillier spoke she suddenly looked 
at him with eyes timid as a child’s, a liquid, 
shy, appealing glance. However fine she 
might be she was very unlike the young 
lady from Philborough Terrace. 

“It’s a pretty garden, isn’t it?” was her 
offer of an original contribution to the con- 
versation. ‘ You have been here before ?”’ 

“ Never,” said Brydon, laconically. 

Miss Hillier looked questioningly from one 
to the other as if measuring their respective 
force, and calculating chances. 

“ Never?’ Miss Wynne exclaimed. “Oh, 
then you don’t know how pretty it is! I 
mean that the plants and things only look 
to you what they are at this minute - 

“ Pretty enough,” he said. 

“Yes. But if you had seen them all 
budding and blossoming! That great old 
thorn over there—it looks just like any other 
thorn, but it’s a double one. I suppose it 
isn’t right to like double flowers,” she said, 
half glancing at the pensive yellow-draped 
bystander, who smiled. 
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“Like what you like—I do.” 
threw this in defiantly. 

“Well, just for once,” Miss Wynne con- 
tinued. “TI don’t want all the hawthorns 
like it, but it was very pretty this spring. 
It was covered with blossoms like the tiniest, 
tiniest roses, white, you know, almost green- 
ish white—you might have made nosegays 
of them for fairies as tall as your finger.” 

“ Pretty,” said the young mill-owner again. 
“T’m sure I don’t want to depreciate your 
garden, Miss Wynne. Those are not my 
tactics.” 

There was a soft rustling of trailing folds 
on the fine dry grass while he spoke. The 
principals in the coming contest were left 
for the moment face to face and alone. 


Brydon 


TI. 
A TRUCE. 


THERE was a brief silence. Then Miss 
Wynne said, “ Wouldn’t you like just to 
walk round and look at the place ?” 

He assented, and the pair moved slowly, 
side by side, along a mossy gravel path. 
Eddington, where he stood on the lawn, 
followed them with his eyes, and smiled. 
“They had better fight it out,” said Miss 
Hillier, sweeping softly towards him. 

“So I think,” the old gentleman replied. 

“T have done my best,” she continued. 

“On which side?” 

“Can you ask? My best to persuade 
Mr. Brydon to relinquish this wicked scheme 
of his.” 

“ Ah—1I see—your worst for my client. 
No matter, Brydon is as obstinate as—as 
fifty mules.”’ 

“So I haven’t done any harm?” said Miss 
Hillier, smiling goodhumouredly. 

“Not a bit,” said Eddington, “ and I don’t 
suppose I have done any good.” 

“You really take that Vandal’s part? 
You can’t!” 

“Miss Wynne will never get such another 
offer. If the garden were yours I should 
certainly advise you to accept it. You would 
—wouldn’t you?” 

“Never! How can you think it?” 

“You wouldn’t?”’ said Eddington. “I’m 
delighted to hear it. You would give up all 
the world—give up Kensington, to settle 
down among us all and take care of these 
cedars !” 

a 
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The sun was shining on the great shadowy 
trees and on the transitory, faintly-tinted 
little figure on the grass below. It was 
strange to think that those dusky giants 
were so sorely in need of protection. 

Meanwhile the arbiters of their fate had 
paused in their walk, and were looking up, 
where beyond a screen of blossoming limes 
rose the high, unbroken wall of a large 
building. From behind it came a measured 
sound, dull yet distinct, like the heavy 
throbbing of great pulses. Brydon’s looms 
were at work. 

“Tt seems strange,’ said Miss Wynne, 
facing the eyeless surface, “that you should 
be so near, and yet never have come into the 
garden till today.” 

“T don’t see it. My place is on the other 
side of the wall.” 

“But that’s what I mean. A wall seems 
such a little thing to part two places so 
completely.” 

“Does it?’ said Brydon shortly. “I 
fancy it’s mostly like that. Only children 
cry for the moon—for things obviously out 
of reach. Wé6 older and wiser folk waste 
our lives on the wrong side of the thinnest 
possible partition.” 

“Tt would be something, though,” said 
Mary Wynne in a meditative voice, “to be 
sure that—that it was only on the other 
side of a thin partition.” 

“Tt,” he repeated, and his isolation of the 
word gave it an emphasis which sent a faint 
flush to his companion’s cheek. ‘“ ‘It’ is the 
ideal, I suppose. Well, I don’t know where 
yours may be——”’ 

“Tm sure I can’t tell you—I don’t know 
that I’ve got one. But I know where yours 
ms: 

“ Well, I suppose you do.” 

She faced him suddenly with a beseeching 
glance. “Oh, Mr. Brydon, is it any good 
telling you how sorry I am that I can’t break 
down your wall for you?” 

“Tt’s very kind of you to say so.” 

“Don’t!” she entreated. 

“Well, if you can’t, you know,” said 
Brydon, “ why—you can’t.” 

“But it isn’t like that—I can’t, and yet 
of course I could.” 

“Oh yes, under some other circumstances. 
Well, I don’t see why you should worry 
yourself about it. You have a perfect right 
to say ‘won’t’—why not end the matter 
so?” 

“Have Ia right to say I won’t? Do you 
think I have?” 

“ A legal right, anyhow.” 

She moved slowly onward. He kept near 


her in a hesitating fashion, through the flick- 
ering leaf-shadows which dappled the light 
folds of her gown. She walked languidly, 
droopingly, as if she were burdened. They 
were close to the southern wall of her domain, 
anfl her eyes strayed to a small entrance 
overhting with clematis and honeysuckle, and 
approached through a little arch, about which 
a climbing rose was delicately tangled. Brydon 
swerved towards it and she stood still. The 
key was in the lock, he turned it, opened the 
door, and she saw an oblong picture of Garden 
Lane in a frame of flower and leaf. 

A dirty child started up from the thresh- 
old, dragging a dirty baby. The baby, 
which had but just learned to walk, was 
swung off its rickety little legs, and fell on 
its face into the hot dust of the roadway, 
where already lay an old boot, a dead kitten, 
some shreds of paper and a battered tin. 
Being dragged up and shaken it looked little 
the worse, and hardly any dirtier. Its 
guardian sister, clutching it absent-mindedly, 
halted at a little distance, where she showed 
a face of a common type, and a sore eye, 
partially obscured by a filthy strip of rag. 
The other eye, dilating with wonder, stared 
past Miss Wynne at the distant figures of 
the gentlefolks, seen, lightly active in the 
sunlit greenness of the garden, intent upon 
a flying ball. A girl cried out—a lad, all 
white arms and legs, sprang to strike. 

Brydon closed the door and locked it. 

Miss Wynne’s gaze passed from the door- 
way to Brydon’s face. “1 thought you were 
going out,” she said, as he approached, 
swinging the key on his finger. 

“Oh, no!” he answered. “I only wanted 
to look at my side of the wall for a moment. 
No, I wasn’t going to beat a retreat like 
that.” 

“Why did you shut the gate so quickly? 
Did you see that poor child? How she 
stared !” 

“ Naturally,” said Brydon. “ But I didn’t 
know you would enjoy being stared at.” 

“Tt seemed so cruel to shut her out. Oh, 
how cruel I am!” 

Her companion said nothing. 

“How I wish there was some other ground 
that you could take, Mr. Brydon! Some- 
thing that would do for your cottages. Jsn’t 
there? Are you sure?” 

Brydon turned his dark-lashed eyes full 
upon her, and bit his lip. The maddening, 
innocent folly of the question took his breath 
away for a moment, and when he recovered 
it his self-control came too. It was fortunate, 
for he had never felt so great a need of an 
oath, something brief, sudden, brutal, like a 














discharge of dynamite. To ask a man who 
had been brooding over his scheme,. night 
and day, for months, whether by any chance 
he had ever thought of it at all—it was too 
much! First he longed to swear, then he 
would have liked to laugh, but he only said 
quietly, “If there had been, my cottages 
would be built.” 

She answered with a sigh. “Of course 
they would. It was foolish to ask, I sup- 


pose; but I wished so much that there 
might be!” 
“I’m sorry too,” said the young man. 


“But if you were to look at a plan, you'd 
see in a minute. There's the Baptist chapel 
runs right into me on the other side, and the 
corner bit is the public-house——‘ Hand and 
Flower,’ don’t you know? Here's the road,” 
and he began to trace imaginary lines with 
the key on the palm of his hand. “Then 
there's Burgoyne’s brewery at the back of 
me—you can see a bit of the roof over 
there,” nodding towards it. “‘ Well, of course, 
I could build some cottages somewhere else 

on the nearest bit I could get, though I 
doubt it wouldn’t be very near, this neigh- 
bourhood is so crowded. Still it might be 
better than nothing. But it isn’t only the 
cottages, it’s the mill. I want to enlarge it, 
to improve it. It isn’t well built—there 
isn’t room enough in it—it isn’t properly 
ventilated. In a word, it’s old-fashioned. 
I’m sure it isn’t wholesome ; I do what I can, 
but nothing can be done worth doing without 
more space.” 

Brydon had made what was, for him, a 
remarkably long speech, and his tone through- 
out had been patiently explanatory and even 
gentle. That brief gust of irritation had 
passed and left no trace. Miss Wynne was 
perplexing, but he did believe her to be 
sincere, and sincerity atoned for much. He 
wished he hadn’t to deal with a woman— 
women were not practical, but that was not 
Miss Wynne’s fault. He recognised her 
claim to elaborate explanations and a certain 
amount of humouring. Business, in a case 
like this, must be polite, must wear light 
gloves and a flower in its button-hole. 

And at any rate Miss Wynne had listened 
to him. She had noted every syllable that 
fell from his lips, and when he paused she 
looked almost too serious. The young man 
felt that the time was ill-chosen, that he had 
said too much. A face like that, with dejec- 
tion and appeal in every delicate line, was 
not fit wear for a tennis party. “I forgot,” 


he exclaimed with a short uneasy laugh, 
“ Eddington said I wasn’t to try to drive a 
bargain to-day.” 
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“Do you always do what Mr. Eddington 
tells you?” 

“No. He's not my adviser, you see.”’ 

“ He’s very much on your side, Mr. Brydon. 
I should think you might say what you 
pleased, he talks enough himself. He tells 
me I shall never have such another offer for 
the garden.” 

“1 doubt if you will.” 

“ No—it’s splendid—it’s munificent, I'm 
dazzled when | think of it! Only what I 
wanted was not to have any offer at all! 
As it is my greatest comfort is that I'm 
refusing a small fortune—I’m not seeking 
my own profit, no one can say that!” 

“Tm glad you think so much of my 
offer,” said the young man, “for I can’t 
make it any bigger. Such as it is it’s my 
last word—I can't do anything more in the 
dazzling line.”’ 

“1 don’t want any more. I'd rather not.” 

“Oh well, that’s all right. { fancy it takes 
a woman to feel like that. Most of us 
would always rather have some more—TJ 
would, I know.” 

“T don’t want to make a profit out of it. 
You are offering me too much already.” 

“Well, I'll beat you down if you'll give 
me a chance,” said Brydon; “but I can’t 
go any higher. Sooner than that I’d move 
the whole concern. I’ve had the offer of 
some land three miles off, at Holly Hill.” 

Her eyes lighted up with radiant hope, 
her face was transfigured. “Oh, why don’t 
you do that? I was out that way yesterday 
—it was lovely! Such open breezy slopes, 
such gorse, such a wide clear sky! Mr. 
Brydon, it would be /ife to your poor people. 
Oh, how happy I should be! Fancy that 
wretched little girl out in the fresh air at 
Holly Hill—and the baby—it would be ten 
times better—a thousand times better than 
anything you could do here. Oh, why don’t 
you do it? It would be perfect. Out in 
the open, away from all these crowding roofs 
and houses—do it, Mr. Brydon! Oh, you 
must !”’ 

She seemed to rise with the eager rapture 
of her voice. He stared, he listened with 
parted lips, and then with his answer they 
both came down to earth again. 

“Several things against it, Miss Wynne. 
It would be an experiment, and a hazardous 
one. You don’t know how these poor people 
cling to the neighbourhood they have known. 
I suspect a good many would stay on here 
and starve, sooner than go to Holly Hill. 
It would break up families too—there are 
girls working for me, and their brothers have 
got places as errand boys and the like in 
¥ra2 
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the town. And they would be a couple of 
miles from church or school. That isn’t all, 
either. It would require a greater outlay 
than I could manage at present; it might 
be the best in the end, but I should have 
to wait—years. I have my mother to think 
of, she lives at Brighton, she depends on 
me ; I can run risks for myself, but not for 
her. I can’t tell how long it might be before 
I should dare to move in the matter, and 
all that time these miserable children would 
be growing up—crowds of ’em—in their filth 
and wretchedness, Why I might die first! 
Oh, no! I’ve thought it all out ; I only told 
you that you might understand why I set 
that limit to the price I was prepared to 
offer ; if you asked more Holly Hill would 
be better.” 

He had effectually quenched the bright- 
ness of her glance. “I should never ask 
more! I have told you already, it is too 
much.” 

“IT know. But your friends—” 

“T have none.” 

“Only yourself to consider in the matter, 
then?” 

“T suppose so.” The swift colour flew to 
her cheek. “ Yes, only myself.” 

“So much the better,” said Brydon absent- 
ly. She looked at him quickly and question- 
ingly, and brought back his wandering 
thoughts. He evidently felt that he must 
explain himself. “ It narrows the discussion, 
don’t you know !—brings it within manage- 
able limits.” Then he considered for a 
moment. “I don’t mean that yow are 
manageable, Miss Wynne,” he concluded, 
and having explained away his explanation, 
was silent. 

“T think I ought to go back,” Miss 
Wynne replied. “ Don’t you play tennis?” 

He shook his head. “I’ve kept you too 
long. And I’ve been talking business 
again !” 

“T don’t know why you skouldn’t.” 

“Tt seems as if I couldn’t talk anything 
else.” 

“Well, that’s what is expected of you,” 
said Miss Wynne. “Everybody was sure 
you would talk about your cottages. They 
wouldn’t interrupt, they are all so in- 
terested.” 

Brydon looked sideways at the tennis 
players, drawing down his brows. “I’m 
not expected to talk about anything else— 
well, it’s satisfactory to know that. Am 
I supposed to have finished now, do you 
think? If so, as you say, we had better 
go back.” 


“No, stop a minute.” She had caught 





the sense of his words, but not the displeased 
tone.- Her face was quickening with a new 
thought. “Mr. Brydon, I have an idea! 
Why shouldn’t you make some windows in 
your wall? Wouldn’t that make it better 
for your people—a little better, at any rate? 
Wouldn’t it be brighter and more cheerful ? 
Why don’t you?” 

“ But I’ve no right,” said Brydon. 

“ But if I say you may?” 

“Nonsense—you are not going to say 
anything of the kind. How should you 
like to be overlooked by rows and rows of 
windows ¢”’ 

She flinched a little, but reiterated her, 
“You may if you like.” 

“But I don’t like! I won't do it. Even 
if you never regretted it for yourself, you'll 
want to sell or let the place some day, 
and then you'd find out the inconvenience 
of it fast enough. You shouldn’t say things 
like that without consulting Eddington.” 

“Indeed? I fancied I might say what I 
pleased.” 

“No,” said the young man, “you'd keep 
your word. Well, it doesn’t matter this 
time. It’s very kind of you, Miss Wynne, 
but really it would do you much more harm 
than it would do me good. It’s not so very 
noble of me to say ‘No.’ I don’t care for 
half and half concessions.” He looked her 
straight in the face, their eyes were about 
on a level—his were lucid and _ resolute. 
“ All or nothing, Miss Wynne.” 

Hers dropped, escaping him. Her lips 
parted as if she were about to speak, but 
no sound came. * All — or — nothing,” 
Brydon repeated. 

She found her voice then, but it was 
hardly above a whisper. “I’m sorry 
sorry, but it must be nothing. I can’t 
help it.” 

“Don’t say it like that!” he exclaimed. 
“T didn’t mean to pain you. Look here, I'll 
tell you how it shall be. Je’ll leave it till 
the beginning of the year. You sha’n’t be 
bothered any more, no one shall mention it 
to you, but my offer shall hold good till then ; 
and if you change your mind and like to say 
‘Yes,’ you can, any minute. And if not 
why, your silence shall be your final answer 
when the new year comes—it will do as well 
as anything else, and it will make it easy for 
you. Is it a bargain?” 

She was grateful for the respite. “ Yes,” 
she said. They walked across the grass to 
the rest of the party, only pausing once 
while she gathered a bit of heliotrope, which 
seemed to require careful selection. Brydon 
fancied she was gaining time to recover her 
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usual calmness. She offered him the flower 
with a smile. 

While he was putting it in his coat he 
murmured something about thinking he must 
be off now. 

“So soon?” said his hostess, as they came 
up to a group near the tennis-players. 
Eddington turned round and looked at them. 

“Oh, my prophetic soul!” Miss Hillier 
exclaimed, in a voice which seemed thinner 
and clearer than those about her, and struck 
a distinct note among them all. “The 
battle is over, and lost! Look at Mr. Bry- 
don—he has begun to pick the flowers, and 
he has taken possession of the key.” 

All eyes converged on the young mill- 
owner, who looked down at the key which 
he was absently holding, and remembered 
that he had taken it out of the lock of the 
little gate. He crimsoned, like an angry 
bashful boy, with vexation at the trivial 
blunder, and at the widening smile which 
encircled him. “It isn’t so at all,” he began, 
just as the white-flannelled young squire 
broke in with his easy laugh— 

“Going to lock us all out and begin to cut 
down the trees, eh, Brydon? Like old 
Gladstone, eh? No time like the present, is 
there ?”’ 

Brydon fastened on the one point in the 
circle at which he could strike. “ Nothing 
of the kind,” he said, perversely exulting in 
his own defeat, since it enabled him to con- 
tradict the smiling young man. “ Miss 
Wynne has sent me about my business— 
haven’t you, Miss Wynne?” 

She blushed. “Oh, not like that!” she 
cried. 

“But you have—and the proof of it is 
that I’m going, as I told you just now, 
didn’t I? I can’t think how I can_ have 
been so stupid as to bring the key away, 
but, if you'll allow me, I'll go out by that 
little door—it’s nearer for me.” 

“Don’t you let him take the key, Miss 
Wynne,” said the young squire. “Don’t 
you trust him. Give it to Miss Hillier— 
she'll see him out at the little door, and 
double lock it after him, won’t you, Miss 
Hillier?” 

“Do I look like a turnkey?” said that 
young lady languidly. “Really, Mr, Hal- 
dane, I wasn’t brought up to the profession. 
And I’m sure Mr. Brydon is an honourable 
enemy zs 

“Oh, you’re too trustful ! 
are.” 

“T wonder at it,’ Miss Hillier replied. 
“ Are you really going, Mr. Brydon? Good- 
bye, then, and you'll let me wish you all 
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success in cottage building — somewhere 
else!” 

“Thank you,” said Brydon. 

“You'll be sure to find some other place 
for your little cheap houses—won’t he, Miss 
Wynne, if he only looks? Oh, I don’t mean 
to be rude to them—they’ll be charming 
little houses, 1 dare say, and I shall be quite 
interested in hearing about them now I 
know they are not to be here. There must 
be plenty of room, without spoiling this sweet 
old place. Good-bye.” 

Brydon listened, looking straight at her 
with an air of dumb resignation. He shook 
hands with Miss Wynne, then turned to 
Eddington. “Tl walk to the gate with 
you,” said the old lawyer, and the pair went 
off together, taking the most direct way to 
the little door, by a great clump of Portugal 
laurel, quivering and shining in the sun. 
Eddington walked in his erect, old gentle- 
manly fashion, but Brydon slouched care- 
lessly and moodily, and seemed to swerve a 
little from his companion as they went, with 
their shadows falling far across the shaven 
turf. 

He hurried out of the garden, never turn- 
ing his head and consequently was unaware 
of the curiously intent gaze with which Miss 
Wynne followed him. In fact it was lost 
on every one but Miss Hillier, who was think- 
ing that her young hostess would make a 
charming picture. She went further, and 
thought of a young artist friend at Kensing- 
ton who would be the very man to paint it. 
“ Just the kind of thing to suit him, I wish 
he were here! Against a bit of that old, 
mellow brick wall—how well she would 
come out! And the sentiment of the thing, 
too—exactly what he would enjoy—it’s a 
thousand pities he isn’t here. A Guardian 
Genius—oh, I see it all! A line or two of 
description to explain it, and it’s just what 
the public would understand and like. He 
might do something with the idea, perhaps, 
but that’s not like seeing the real thing. 
Only, isn’t the guardian genius a little too 
sad? Can she be repenting as she looks 
after Mr. Brydon? No doubt it would be 
a fine thing to sell her house and grounds 
for about double what she gave for them— 
one could do so much with the money—and 
yet I didn’t think she was that kind of girl. 
But this certainly does look like repentance.” 

Acting on this suspicion, Miss Hillier 
went up to her hostess with warm congratu- 
lations. “Iam so glad—so very glad,” she 
said. “It would have been desecration. 
I’m so glad you felt it so too—so thankful 
it was in your hands.” 
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“T don’t know,” said Miss Wynne vaguely. 
The gate opened into Garden Lane and a 
figure vanished through it. Eddington came 
strolling back alone, looking at the flower 
beds. 

Miss Hillier could not repress an exclam- 


ation. “ What a relief! He is gone.” 
“Yes. I only hope it is right. You 


think it is, don’t you?” 

“Right?” cried Miss Hillier rapturously. 
“Your defence of the garden? Right! It 
is much more than right—it is Noble—it is 
Perfectly Beautiful !” 

“T should like to know that it was right, 
too,” said Miss Wynne simply. 

“‘ But it 7s right—it must be! There can be 
no doubt of it!” The other turned her 
gentle eyes on the Kensington young lady’s 
face. “I hope so,” she said. 

The old lawyer came up and the talk 
ended, but Miss Hillier thought.it over, and 
as she drove away with her friends through 
the midsummer evening she leaned forward 
and spoke impressively. “Jessie, mind 
you write and tell me about the garden, 
when it is all settled, you know.” 

Jessie’s brother, one of the ténnis playing 
youths, spoke up instantly. “ Oh, but that’s 
all over—didn’t you hear? He’s not going 
to have it—she won’t sell. J would—Id 
stand out for the very last farthing, but 


(To be Continued.) 


then I would. I wouldn’t be fool enough to 
lose a chance like that !”’ 

“Wouldn't you, Owen?” said the thin 
superior voice. “ Well, I don’t think Miss 
Wynne will be fool enough, either. I fancy 
Mr. Brydon will get what he wants—soon. 
What a lovely moon!” 

“Do you really?” Jessie exclaimed. “TI 
thought she was quite determined. What 
makes you think that ?” 

“T don’t know, but I do think it. Only 
write to me when she sells it—I should like 
to know.” The carriage rolled smoothly on 
between the hedgerows, and Miss Hillier 
sat thinking. “It’s not the money,” she 
said to herself, “it’s a case of conscience, 
but that’s just as fatal. He’ll surely get in.” 
She seemed to see Miss Wynne’s conscience 
working silently, inexorably, as waters work 
in the dead of night, filtering through tiny 
unseen channels, widening their narrow 
ways, sapping the heavy dyke, flowing, 
streaming, rushing with resistless force, till 
daylight comes, defences fall and all lies 
open. “A guardian genius has no business 
to have a conscience !”’ thought Miss Hillier, 
“though to be sure the idea for a picture is 
just as good. I really must tell Mr. 
Wargrave. Only, if she feels like that, 
why doesn’t she let Mr. Brydon have his 
cottages at once?” 
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WAS this morning walking in the gallery when 
Sir Roger entered at the end opposite to me, and 
advancing towards me, said he was glad to meet 
me among his relations the DE CovERLEYs, and 

hoped I liked the conversation of so much good 
company, who were as silent as myself. I knew he 
alluded to the pictures, and as he is a gentleman who 
does not a little value himself upon his ancient descent, I expected he would give me some 
account of them. We were now arrived at the upper-end of the gallery, when the Knight 
faced towards one of the pictures, and as we stood before it, he entered into the matter, 
after his blunt way of saying things, as they occur to his imagination, without regular 
introduction, or care to preserve the appearance of chain of thought. 

“It is, said he, worth while to consider the force of dress; and how the persons of one 
age differ from those of another, merely by that only. One may observe also, that the 
general fashion of one age has been followed by one particular set of people in another, 
and by them preserved from one generation to another. Thus the vast jetting coat and 
small bonnet, which was the habit in Harry the Seventh’s time is kept on in the yeomen of 
the guard ; not without a good and politick view, because they look a foot taller, and a 
foot and an half broader: Besides that the cap leaves the face expanded, and consequently 
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A YEOMAN OF THE GUARD. 
From a Drawing by Hvucn THomson. 


















more terrible, and fitter to stand at the 
entrances of palaces. 

“This predecessor of ours, you see, is 
dressed after this manner, and his cheeks 
would be no larger than mine, were he in 
a hat as I am. He was the last man that 
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Re m that manner rid (he Gurnament over” 
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of the lists, than expose his enemy ; how- 
ever, it appeared he knew how to make use 
of a victory, and with a gentle trot he 
marched up to a gallery where their mistress 
sat (for they were rivals) and let him down 
with laudable courtesy and pardonable in- 


is 


SIR ROGER’S ANCESTOR AT THE TOURNAMENT. 


From @ Drawing by Hvcn Tomson. 


won a prize in the tilt-yard (which is now a 
common street before Whitehall). You see 
the broken lance that lies there by his 
right foot ; he shivered that lance of his 
adversary all to pieces ; and bearing himself, 
look you, Sir, in this manner, at the same 
time he came within the target of the gentle- 
man who rode against him, and taking him 
with incredible force before him on _ the 
pommel of his saddle, he in that manner 
rid the turnament over, with an air that 
shewed he did it rather to perform the rule 


solence. I don’t know but it might be 
exactly where the coffee-house is now. 

“You are to know this my ancestor was 
not only of a military genius, but fit also 
for the arts of peace, for he played on the 
bass-viol as well as any gentleman at court ; 
you see where his viol hangs by his basket- 
hilt sword. The action at the tilt yard you 
may be sure won the fair lady, who was a 
maid of honour, and the greatest beauty of 
her time ; here she stands the next picture. 
You see, Sir, my great great great grand- 
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Knocked down two | 
Deer-stealers in carrying her off 





A RUNAWAY MATCH. 
From a Drawing by Hucn Tromson. 


mother has on the new-fashion’d petticoat, 
except that the modern is gathered at the 
waist ; my grandmother appears as if she 
stood in a large drum, whereas the ladies 
now walk as if they were ina go-cart. For 
all this lady was bred at court, she became 
an excellent country-wife, she brought ten 
children, and when I shew you the library, 
you shall see in her own hand (allowing for 
the difference of the language) the best receipt 
in England both for an hasty-pudding and a 
white-pot. 

“If you please to fall back a little, because 
‘tis necessary to look at the three next 
pictures at one view ; these are three sisters. 
She on the right hand, who is so very beau- 
tiful, died a maid; the next to her, still 
handsomer, had the same fate, against her 
will; this homely thing in the middle had 


both their portions added to her own, and 
was stolen by a neighbouring gerrtleman, a 
man of stratagem and resolution, for he 
poisoned three mastiffs to come to her, and 
knocked down two deer-stealers in carrying 
her off. Misfortunes happen in all families: 
The theft of this romp and so much money, 
was no great matter to our estate. But the 
next heir that possessed it was this soft 
gentleman, whom you see there: Observe 
the small buttons, the little boots, the laces, 
the slashes about his clothes, and above all 
the posture he is drawn in (which to be sure 
was his own choosing) ; you see he sits with 
one hand on a desk writing and looking as it 
were another way, like an easy writer, or a 
sonneteer: He was one of those that had 
too much wit to know how to live in the 
world ; he was a man of no justice, but great 
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good manners ; he ruined every body that 
had any thing to do with him, but never said 
a rude thing in his life; the most indolent 
person in the world, he would sign a deed 
that passed away half his estate with his 
gloves on, but would not put on his hat 
before a lady if it were to save his country. 
He is said to be the first that made love by 
squeezing the hand. He left the estate with 
ten thousand pounds debt upon it, but how- 
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the thing indeed, because money was wanting 
at that time.” 

Here I saw my friend a little embarrassed, 
and turned my face to the next portraiture. 

Sir Roger went on with his account of the 
gallery in the following manner. “This man 
(pointing to him I looked at) I take to be 
the honour of our house, Sir HumpHrry DE 
CovERLEY ; he was in his dealings as punctual 
as a tradesman, and as generous as a gentle- 
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SIR ROGER’S ANCESTOR INVENTS A NEW MODE OF MAKING LOVE, 


From a Drawing by Hvucu Tuomsox. 


ever by all hands I have been informed that 
he was every way the finest gentleman in 
the world. That debt lay heavy on our 
house for one generation, but it was retrieved 
by a gift from that honest man you see 
there, a citizen of our name, but nothing at 
all akin to us. I know Sir ANDREW FREE- 
port had said behind my back, that this man 
was descended from one of the ten children 
of the maid of honour I shewed you above ; 
but it was never made out. We winked at 


man. He would have thought himself as 
much undone by breaking his word, as if it 
were to be followed by bankruptcy. He 
served his country as knight of this shire to 
his dying day. He found it no easy matter 
to maintain an integrity in his words and 
actions, even in things that regarded the 
offices which were incumbent upon him, in 
the care of his own affairs and relations of 
life, and therefore dreaded (though he had 


great talents) to go into employments of 
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state, where he must be exposed to the 
snares of ambition. Innocence of life and 


great ability were the distinguishing parts 
of his character; the latter, he had often 
observed, had led to the destruction of 
the former, and used frequently to lament 
that great and good had not the same 
excellent hus- 


signification. He was an 
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himself, in the service of his friends and 
neighbours.” 

Here we were called to dinner, and Sir 
Rocer ended the discourse of this gentleman 
by telling me, as we followed the servant, 
that this his ancestor was a brave man, and 
narrowly escaped being killed in the civil 
wars ; “For, said he, he was sent out of 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


From a Drawing by Hucn THomson. 


bandman, but had resolv’d not to exceed 
such a degree of wealth; all above it he 
bestowed in secret bounties many years 
after the sum he aimed at for his own use 
was attained. Yet he did not slacken his 


industry, but to a decent old age spent the 
life and fortune which was superiluous to 


the field upon a private message, the day 
before the battle of Worcester.’ The whim 
of narrowly escaping by having been within 
a day of danger, with other matters above- 
mentioned, mixed with good sense, left me 
at a loss whether I was more delighted with 
my friend’s wisdom or simplicity. 
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OSTRICH FARMING IN THE CAPE COLONY. 


PERSON travelling through 






EW A\™ the Cape, if asked to 
we An z.' describe the kind of 
Vie nN country he had seen, 
B} would probably divide 

e it into three classes : 





he oh first, the strip of sand- 
flats tufted with bushes 
bordering the coast, called 
in Cape-Dutch the duine-veldt ; second, the 
grassy plains lying between and at the foot 
of the mountain ranges which intersect the 
colony, called the grass-veldt; third, the 
vast barren stretches of waterless desert 
clothed only with brown scrub and striated 
with dry river beds, known as the karroo. 
If our traveller was of an inquiring turn of 
mind, he would probably learn that ostriches 
ran wild (and are actually now seen) in the 
duine-veldt and the karroo, but never in the 
grass-veldt, where the pasture is sour, and 
where the noble bird who loves a wide range 
of open country is cooped up between moun- 
tains. But in spite of the latter fact, which 
is as true now as it was before taming 
ostriches was ever contemplated, he would 
find that every farmer, however sour his 
pastures and confined his grazing-grounds, 
was beginning to divert all his ready capital 
and intelligence to the production of feathers, 
simply because no other branch of farming 
brings in as large or as speedy a return. 
Eight years ago, prime white feathers 
were fetching 60/. per pound, a pair of good 
breeding birds as much as 300/., chickens 
a day old 5/. each. Many farmers were 
deriving an income of 500/. to 6002. per 
annum from a pair of breeding-birds. Clerks 
invested all their hard-earned savings in a 
pair of ostriches, gave them to some trust- 
worthy farmer on half-shares to look after, 
and drew therefrom an easy income far 
larger than the salary they were toiling for. 
The new industry gave an almost incalculable 


impetus to a better system of farming, to 
the fencing of irrigable lands, and to the 
construction of reservoirs where water could 
be stored up for droughts extending over a 
period of two or even, in rare instances, three 
years. Land rose to fabulous prices, and 
farmers contented themselves with sowing 
only enough corn for their own use, covering 
every available patch that could be brought 
under irrigation with the new fodder-plant, 
lucerne. 

It happened about this time that the 
Standard Bank of South Africa was pushing 
an uphill business in the teeth of Africander 
prejudice, and it was wise enough to see 
that nothing would gain favour so readily 
among the rising generation of farmers as 
the fostering by every means at its disposal 
of an industry that looked as easy as it was 
golden. 

Ostrich-farming had also this to recommend 
it, that it did not, like every other branch 
of farming in the Cape, depend upon Kim- 
berley for its prosperity. Young Africanders 
were shrewd enough to see that when the 
price of corn, maize, oats, wine, or tobacco, 
hardly paid the cost of cultivation, the pro- 
duction of feathers was remunerative beyond 
measure. Superficial observers coming from 
Britain with cut and dried notions as 
regards scientific farming were only too 
ready to cry ruin upon a land where thou- 
sands of pounds were spent upon imported 
butter and milk, and where meat was twice 
as dear as in any other of the colonies. 
Moralists even were not wanting to swell 
the chorus of condemnation in anathematising 
a young and growing country whose serious 
energies were entirely devoted to the adorn- 
ment of ladies’ hats. The only answer to 
shallow criticism of this order was, and is 
still, in spite of an almost unparalleled 
depreciation of prices, which is the necessary 
result of over-production, that no branch of 
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farming is better adapted to the greater 
portion of the country or yields larger re- 
turns. Feathers have now reached their 
nadir at 8/. per pound for prime whites, but 
ostriches have also suffered a corresponding 
decline, and are now sufficiently cheap to 
enable small capitalists, with even two or 
three hundred pounds at their disposal, to 
realise cent. per cent. per annum on their 
outlay. If fashion continues to have the 
good taste to place ostrich-feathers in the 
front rank as articles of adornment, there is 
no reason why the karroo should not become 
one large ostrich farm, following the law of 
nature in the survival of the fittest. 

Let me now endeavour to put before 
English readers a clear sketch of ostrich 
farming as conducted in the most fertile of 
the three classes into which we have supposed 
our traveller to have divided Cape soils, 
viz., the karroo. Behind the farm runs a 
range of mountains trending across the 
colony. Before us stretches an open flat, 
brown, parched and barren, covered with 
the curious bushes that look so grotesque to 
an English eye, such as the prickly pear, 
cactus, euphorbia, and spek-boom. It is 
hard to realise that this is the most fertile 
soil in the colony. It is a light-red mould, 
getting stiffer and more clayey as one nears 
the mountains. The farm is some three 
thousand acres in extent, surrounded partly 
by a wire fence, partly by dry stone walls 
heaped up by itinerant Kafirs. The whole 
of this enclosure is called a camp, and con- 
tains some two hundred ostriches. ~The 
birds are never removed from the camp 
except when they have to be plucked, or in 
the event of severe drought when the veldt, 
or pasture, is utterly burnt up. In the former 
case they are driven by a herd into a kraal, 
or cattle fold, where they have no room to 
turn round. The most approved way of 
removing the feathers is by cutting them 
off short with a knife and leaving the 
stumps to drop out. This system, which is 
called nipping, is not generally practised, 
as it involves waiting a month longer for 
the proceeds than plucking. Birds can be 
plucked, like a goose, every seven months, 
but nipped every eight months. It will be 
readily understood that nipping has also the 
advantage of being a painless process, and it 
is found that nipped birds continue to yield 
better feathers than those that are plucked. 
In nine cases out of ten, the pluck is sold 
beforehand to itinerant feather buyers, who 
are chiefly of the Jewish persuasion, and 
who buy the feathers at a fixed value per 
bird. They in their turn send their purchase 
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to Port Elizabeth, or sell to local merchants 
who ship to London. On a fair average it 
takes three birds to yield a pound of prime 
white feathers, which are only taken from 
the wings. The tails yield also white feathers 
of an inferior quality. The rest of the pluck 
is made up by black feathers in the male 
birds, and by drabs in the female. The 
ostrich chicken, which is plucked at the age 
of ten months, yields short feathers of a very 
inferior quality, erroneously termed spadonas, 
The third pluck of a bird is generally es- 
teemed the best. Birds continue to be 
plucked up to the age of six years, when 
they usually evince a disposition to breed. 
It is not wise to pluck breeding-birds more 
than once a year, and this operation must 
never be undertaken in the winter. It will 
be easy to perceive that birds, whose habit 
it is to lay four or five times a year, will 
naturally suffer and refuse to sit when de- 
prived of their warm covering in rainy or 
cold weather. A good pair of breeding- 
birds plucked judiciously will yield from 
fifty to eighty chickens in the year. 

It is generally believed that an ostrich 
will eat anything. This will, however, prove 
to be a very unsafe doctrine for one who 
wishes to farm successfully. Young birds 
require very careful treatment. Like turkey- 
chicks they thrive best on a mixed diet of 
chopped green food, grain in any form being 
too hard for digestion. Full grown birds 
flourish if allowed to roam over a large tract 
of veldt, which in ordinary seasons contains 
a varied assortment of saline bushes unsur- 
passed by any artificial grasses. Confinement 
of any but breeding-birds in small fields for 
more than a few hours in the day causes, 
probably, more losses than disease, droughts, 
and damp combined. With a deficiency of 
brain singular in an animal so large they 
are subject to sudden scares, and when ex- 
cited rush with a perfect recklessness of any 
obstacles in their path as fatal to themselves 
as it is detrimental to their owners. Mr. 
Robertson of George showed me a sod-wall, 
a foot in breadth, through which a flock of 
birds had rushed with the speed of a hurri- 
cane, fortunately without injury to them- 
selves. The breaches in the wall were as 
complete as if they had been cut through by 
a cannon-ball. Another farmer in the Cango 
District, whose farm lay adjacent to the high 
road, lost as many as thirty full-grown birds 
within three months, by reason of their 
taking fright and rushing blindly into a 
wire fence. Even in large enclosures, cover- 


ing miles of country, wire is seldom, if ever, 
used alone as a fencing material, spars or 
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branches of thorn being passed through the 
wires, so that the bird may catch sight of 
it at a distance. For the same reason the 
housing of birds in any but securely closed 
buildings is especially to be discouraged. 
The best ostrich-farmers, however, are of 
opinion that birds ought to be allowed a wide 
expanse of veldt where they can find shelter 
under bushes even in the severest weather. 

In long-continued droughts, such as pre- 
vailed during the last two -years throughout 
the eastern province of the colony, birds 
must be allowed to run morning and evening 
in a field of lucerne. Where farmers have 
not had some standing green crop to fall 
back upon they have either been compelled, 
as in the case of Mr. Distin of Tafelberg, to 
sacrifice their sheep to keep their ostriches 
alive, or to feed them with grain. An ac- 
quaintance of mine twice saved his birds by 
allowing them to run for an hour every 
morning in his vineyard, which they cleared 
of every vestige of green as effectually as a 
swarm of locusts. Failing some artificial 
support, the weaker birds will die off at 
once, while many of the stronger will suecumb 
to the cold that follows the first heavy 
shower of rain. . A long spell of drought is 
also thought to predispose birds to that fatal 
epidemic, the frotte-maag, or stomach-rot, for 
which there is no cure. This disease is said 
to be a species of typhoid-fever, and is highly 
infectious. 

On a careful survey the lazy system of 
ostrich-farming, which is practised by some 
of the largest landowners in the Cape, in 
enclosing an immense tract of karroo veldt 
and allowing three or four hundred birds to 
run there from one year’s end to another, is 
to be deprecated. The advantages claimed 
for this system are that birds are healthier 
and that feathers are finer, while the ex- 
penses of looking after them are reduced to 
aminimum. But not only is there a greater 
loss from drought or disease, but the increase 
of the flock is diminished by nine-tenths. 
This will be better understood by English 
readers when I tell them that in a large 
enclosure where there are, we will say, ten 
pairs of breeding-birds, all the hens are in 
the habit of laying on one spot, but only one 
hen will sit, so that out of one hundred and 
fifty fertile eggs fifteen only are hatched. 

On the other hand, no encouragement 
ought to be given to the opposite system, 
such as is practised largely in the Cango and 
Langekloof valleys, of cooping up other than 
breeding-birds in meadows or fields of lucerne. 
Not only do the birds lose health, and 
accidents caused by scare become frequent, 
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but in rainy or cold weather they have no 
dry sheltered place to lie down upon, such 
as their native veldt affords them. 

A judicious combination of the two systems 
is the ne plus ultra of successful ostrich-farm- 
ing. This is impossible, however, without 
irrigation, as lucerne will not grew from 
December until March without being watered 
at least once a fortnight. All over the 
karroo, if it receives a sufficiency of water, 
lucerne can be cut four times a year. One 
of the wealthiest farmers in the western 
province, who is also a member of the Cape 
legislature, informed me that dried lucerne 
could be restored to almost its original fresh- 
ness by immersing it for a few hours in 
water. The same gentleman, with the rugged 
consistency of a thorough-paced Africander, 
opposed silos on the ground that nothing 
good could emanate from the ‘British Isles. 

Breeding-birds it is absolutely necessary 
to confine, owing to the savage disposition 
of the male. They are usually hedged off, 
in pairs, in fields of three or four acres. In 
the winter months a few handfuls of maize 
given every morning improve the condition 
of birds and add to their laying powers. 
Limestone and crushed bones must also be 
furnished in small quantities. Great care 
must be taken not to allow dogs near the 
breeding-paddock, especially when the birds 
are sitting. Both male and female take 
their turn regularly on the eggs, and the 
approach of a human being or any of the 
smaller animals is enough to disturb them. 
The female bird evinces her desire to breed 
by 2 constant fluttering of the wings. Any 
loud noise, such as the explosion of a gun 
near the nest, will kill the chickens in the 
egg. The Dutch are opposed to the use of 
incubators, on the ground that birds hatched 
in them will not breed. In cases where 
there are too many eggs for the bird to 
cover, it is best to place those that are in 
excess under turkeys, but great care must 
be taken to turn them regularly every day. 
A turkey-hen will not cover more than two 
ostrich eggs. 

In addition to the frotte-maag (stomach- 
rot), ostriches are subject toworms. A slight 
dose of male fern is the best known remedy. 
Turpentine is also largely used by the Dutch. 
Tn travelling through the country birds will 
be frequently found suffering from temporary 
blindness occasioned by the fine hair-like 
thorns on the prickly pear having entered 
the eye. Their voracity, also, is often curi- 
ously illustrated in their struggles to swallow 
a large quince or apple. 

It is difficult to predict the future of 
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ostrich-farming. Hitherto the high price of 
feathers and the number of hands through 
which they have to pass has made them pro- 
curable only by the wealthy, who are subject 
to the caprices of fashion. A reduction in 
prices might place them within the reach of 
those who cannot afford to lay aside an 
article of adornment so easily. But whether 
they are destined to be entirely superseded, 


or whether their production becomes un- 
remunerative through over-competition, a 
candid observer, who has watched closely 
the agricultural history of the Cape during 
the last eight years, cannot fail to acknow- 
ledge that the profitable tendance of ostriches 
has stimulated a stupid and faint-hearted 
people to a wiser and more beneficial system 
of farming. 
Newman Hope. 


REQUIESCANT. 


ALL night the land in darkness slept, 
All night the sleepless sea 

Along the beaches moaned and wept, 
And called aloud on me. 

Now‘ all about the wakening land 

The white foam lies upon the sand. 


I saw across the glimmering dark 
The white foam rise and fall ; 
I saw a drifting phantom bark, 
I heard the sailors call: 
Then sheer upon my straining sight 
Fell down the curtain of the night. 


What ship was on the midnight deep? 
What voices on the air? 

Did wandering spirits call and weep 
In darkness and despair ? 

Did ever living seaman hail 

The land with such a hopeless wail ! 


The flush of dawn is in the sky, 
The dawn-breeze on the sea, 

The lark is singing sweet and high 
A wingéd melody : 

Here on the sand, among the foam, 

The tired sailors have come home. 


Their eyes that stare, so wide, so wide, 
See not the blesséd light ; 

For all the streams of death divide 
The morning from the night : 

Weary with tossing on her breast 

The sea at last has given them rest. 

D. J. Rosertson. 
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STUDY OF A HEAD. 


by W. BiscomBe GARDNER, from a Drawing by C. PeRvuGini 














